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Typewriters come and go, 
but the machine that always 
stays, always leads, always im- 
proves, always outwears, and 
always outsells all others is the 


Remington 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 
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From California | 


| HOMEWARD 


Return via the 


Shasta-Northern Pacific Route ‘ 


See the Sacramento, Columbia, and Yel- 
| lowstone rivers; the Siskiyou, Cascade, 
| and Rocky Mountains; Puget Sound; the 
irrigated valleys of Washington and Mon- 
tana; and YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


> “EASTWARD THROUGH THE STORIED 
} NORTHWEST" describes it all—send six cents for it. 


oe A. M. CLELAND, G. P. A. 
in St. Paul, Minn. 












































































IN HOLIDAY BINDINGS 


Favorite Fairy Tales 


Illustrated by PETER NEWELL 





The best fairy stories of 
all times, compiled on a plan 
altogether novel and original. 
The stories are those which 
won the love, as children, of 
men and women who have 
gained high eminence; and 
with each story is given the 
name of the man or woman 
who favored it. The mar- 
ginal decorations and other 
details of make-up render 
the volume uniform with the 
Peter Newell Edition of 
Alice in Wonderland. 

Full Japan Vellum Binding. Uneut 


Edges, Gilt Top. Specially Boxed. 
FROM “FAVORITE FAIRY TALES” Price, $3.00 net 





The Land of Mako-Beliove 


By WILBUR NESBIT 


Poetry full of sweetness and the happy spirit of Christ- 
mas-tide. Some of the poems included are ‘‘ The March 
of the Toys,” “‘ The Blessed Night,” “ Christmas Found,” 
and “ The Land ot Make-Believe.” 


Illustrated. Uncut Edges, Gilt Top. Price, $1.40 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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AN ENCORE 
By Margaret Deland 





A story of Old Chester 
and Doctor Lavendar. Love- 
making of two young people 
is frustrated when parents in- 
terfere. The boy is sent to 
sea, the girl marries and goes 
away, and forty-eight years 
afterwards, widower and wid- 
owed, they find themselves 
neighbors across the way, with 
young people of their own to 
manage. The situation is 
droll, the narrative charming. 





FROM “AN ENCORE” 


With Illustrations by Alice Barber Stephens. Marginal Decorations 
in Tint. Specially Boxed. Price, $1.50. 





The Woman’s Exchange 
By Ruth McEnery Stuart 


The tale of two sisters in a little Southern town, who, 
when misfortune comes, decide to open a Woman’s Ex- 
change, and find a sweet and touching and most unex- 
pected recompense for loyalty and bravery. 


‘*Forget-Me-Not’’ Edition. Hlustrated. Uncut Edges, 
Gilt Top. Price, $1.25 
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COMMENT 


Roosevelt’s Good Intentions 

Ir is said by those who procure their information directly 
or indirectly from the White Ilouse that Mr. Rooseveir pro- 
poses to recommend to Cengress some rational conduct. It 
is sincerely to be hoped that he is determined to do this, and 
that he will abide by the determination. But we must recall 
the fact, as does‘the New York World in a remarkable editorial, 
that the President's most recent damaging attitude is very 
different from the professions of his first message. That 
message was carefully prepared under excellent advice, and 
was, when completed, submitted to men of sound judgment: 
The President was then, as he has always been, suspicious of 
nearly, if not quite, every large manufacturing, commercial, 
or transportation corporation in the country, and of every 
very rich man; but he was told that in punishing their sins— 
if he could prove that they had actually sinned—he should do 
it in such a way as not to make the whole country believe 
that all its business and all its industries were rotten; that 
the confidence reposed in the corporations whose stock people 
owned, and in banks in which pecple deposited their money, 
was all misplaced. Following this advice, he said as much 
in his message, and he appeared to be conscious that credit 
is a delicate flower, and that it may be destroyed by a single 
minatory breath. But gathering contidence himself as the 
people applauded him, he ended at Provineetown, at Nashville, 
and elsewhere in so denouncing “ wealthy malefactors,” and 
in so threatening all instrumentalities of business, as to apply 
the torch to the ready tinder. The evidence is abundant that 
great business ills, that great publie rottenness, can be pun- 
ished and put an end to without producing any ill effect on 
business. The punishment of the whiskey ring, of the District 
of Columbia ring, of the Twerep ring, the exposure of the 
canal ring, of the insurance evils, without damage to eredit, 
are all matters of record. Trronore Roosevert might have 
prosecuted rogues and punished their roguery with the utmost 
diligence and severity, and he need not have injured a single 
honest man’s credit; but, rejecting the counsel of his own first 
message, he announéed his intentions for the future in terms 
which led those who heeded him to believe that no corporation 
above pauper size was worthy of trust. It is to be hoped that, 
having been led back to the spirit of that first message, his 
recent experience will induce him to abide by it. There is 
evidence that the country wil! reecover—although the recovery 
will be slow—if the President does not backslide again. 





Good Ideas 
As it is reported, there is, among other cheerful signs, the 
reception which Mr. Prussinc of Chicago met from the Presi- 


dent. Mr. PrusstnGc is the president of the Citizens’ Associa- 
tion of his town, and he called on the President to present his 
views on the subject of corporations. The President, as we 
receive the report, at the very first displayed the attitude of 
mind which he holds towards those who have differed from 
him. He assumes that they are wrong, and if they are to 
make any impression upon him, they are forced to convince 
him against his will. In this instance Mr. Prussinea was told 
by the President that he did not expect him to give him “a 
single thing,” and he congratulated him at the end of the 
conversation on having made “several practical suggestions 
which are entirely new,” and which he promised to study, 
intimating that Mr. Prussixnc might find allusions to them 
in his message, which, fortunately perhaps, is to be rewritten. 
And yet Mr. Prussina’s recommendations were simple sug- 
gestions based upon the advice to the President to observe the 
Constitution and to respect the lawful rights of the States. 
Mr. Prussina advised, for instance, that the President should 
abandon his radical notion of natienal, incorporation, and 
should recommend such a Federal supervision of actual inter- 
state commerce as would be deemed proper by the most extreme 
of modern State-rights men. Another suggestion was that 
it is not wise to deny to a corporation the right to hold stock 
in another corporation, but there should be publicity given 
to such ownership. Still another suggestion is that trust- 
company powers be given to national banks—a recognition of 
a weakness in our national-bank system, and of the present 
necessity of State banks and trust companies. The final sug- 
gestion was that the Federal government keep its hands off 
the general corporation, its chartering and its control, leaving 
both tasks to the States; but this was accompanied by the 
recommendation that a commission be appointed, on which 
should serve such men as Root, Cuoate, Ditton, and Mono- 
witz, who should investigate the subject with a view to pro- 
curing, through advice, wise and uniform State laws. All 
this may be as new to Mr. Roosevett as, it is to be hoped, it 
will be steadying. Here are at least subjects and _ policies 
that are fit for discussion. 


Undermining the Republic 

England is speculating upon the possibility of President 
RooseveLtT becoming King of the United States. Mr. 
LABOUCHERE seriously discusses the relative advantages and 
disadvantages likely to acerue from such a change, and Mr. 
Sv. Lor Srracuty, the President’s stanchest personal sup- 
porter, points unmistakably, though in guarded words, in the 
same direction. Meanwhile, in this country, managers of 
great properties, affrighted by the prospect of vicious or 
whimsical governmental attacks, hasten in a practical way 
to invest the President with roval prerogatives. Directors 
of railway and industrial corporations contemplating expan- 
sion through absorption of or amalgamation with other com- 
panies no longer inquire whether their proposed action con- 
forms with the provisions of the statutes. They do not even 
seek interpretation of the law by the Executive. All they 
ask is to Le informed whether or not they will be prosecuted. 
If yes, they will abandon the plan; if no, they will proceed, 
secure in the possession of special privilege, protected by His 
Majesty, and an easy mark for future campaign contributions. 
Do these gentlemen realize what they are doing? Cannot 
they perceive that in thus weakly recognizing, for temporary 
advantage, authority never bestowed by the Constitution, but 
arrogantly assumed by a usurping and law-despising mind, 
they are undermining the very foundations of the Republic? 
Or perchance, so they get what they want, they don’t care. 


Currency Reform . 

Onee more in the financial history of the country it is 
demonstrated that our currency system needs changing and 
improving. It is only fourteen years ago that this fact was 
absolutely established by the “currency famine” of 1893. 
were told, and we believed, that we had the worst 
in the world, and some Congressmen sct 


Then we 
currency system 
themselves to work on the subject in the hope that the dis- 
graceful episode of that bad year would never be repeated. 
Wrought up as the country then was, it seemed as though 
something might be done, but nothing was accomplished, and 
here we are again suffering. We ought to confess it to our 
shame that this is true partly for our lack of serious and 
well-informed public men, and for want also of strong in- 
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sistence from the public, especially from the public press. 
The subject has been too difficult for the kind of men we 
are in the habit of sending to Congress and to higher places. 
Futile attempts have been made by Secretary Suaw, by Con- 
gressman Fow Ler, and others to put an end to present bad 
conditions. Other countries may have occasional troubles 
from want of gold, but while that kind of trouble may cost 
something, it is not devastating. Our country suffers from 
lack of an elastic circulating medium. In 1893 the national- 
bank system utterly failed to meet the demand of the country 
for currency, because, under the law, a sufficient expansion 
was impossible. Having then been forced to employ some 
patent nostrums, it seemed as though we would improve our 
financial system to avoid such a condition thereafter; but 
nothing has been done; the episode has returned; and patent 
nostrums are once more beginning to appear, some of them 
more comical than any that we saw in 1893. The simple truth 
is that our national-bank system denies us the currency which 
we need in an emergency, and congests what we have, once 
in a year, in one part of the country. It is said that the Presi- 
dent has been informed of this, and that he will speak of it 
in his message. But more important still is it that Congress 
should be put under such pressure that something will be done. 
It is greatly to our discredit that such currency conditions 
as we had in 1893, and as we have just had again, would 
be practically impossible under the banking system of Canada. 


Bryan in Massachusetts and Elsewhere 

The people are not divided into two camps, after all—one 
Rooseveltian and the other Brvanite. This is the elementary 
lesson of the elections, and the President’s announcement 
that he is gratified by the result is a usual application of the 
old tradition of whistling through a graveyard. The most 
striking evidence of the decay of Rooseveltianism is furnished 
by New Jersey: the most recent display of true Bryanism 
and of its present weakness comes from Massachusetts. 
Bryan’s defeat in his own State, and even in the ward in which 
he resides, does not strike the Nebraskan mind as it affects 
the foreigner. Bryan lost Nebraska for good nearly ten years 
ago, for Nebraska is practical. When it desires State social- 
ism, it wishes it to be effective. Mr. Roosrvett is inclined 
to do what it wants in this direction, and is able to carry 
cut his purposes because he can force his measures through 
Congress. No one ought to want Bryan instead of RoosEvELT 
except the downtrodden conservative who would prefer the 
damaged Nebraskan solely because he cannot advance State 
socialism; the Senate, at least, would prevent him. In Massa- 
chusetts, Grorce Frep WILLIAMS demonstrated precisely what 
Bryanism signifies and what it will do. It will da its utmost 
to prevent the election of any Democrat who is really opposed 
to Roosrvett and his policies, and in order to accomplish its 
object it is ready to resort to treachery, to dishonorable meth- 
ods, and even to violations of the law. Wiu.uiaMs discovered 
in BartLterr a man who was willing to receive the plunder 
of a stolen convention, and he further made WuitTNey’s way 
difficult, evidently impossible, by virulent attacks upon his 
character which drove many Democratic votes to GuiLp and 
many more to Hisuzn. The opinion of the people of Massa- 
chusetts as to the conduct, and apparently as to the character, 
of the participants in this outrage is sufficiently indicated in 
the infinitesimal vote cast for Bartiett. WituiaMs himself 
now boasts of his victory over regularity. The victory is akin 
to that of the gentleman who deals his blows from behind. 


Bryan’s Tactics 

At any rate, the country has now full assurance of Bryan 
methods and Bryan tacties, for the Massachusetts game was 
played in behalf of the “ peerless one.” Bryan and his friends 
intend to do all in their power in 1908 to prevent the election 
of any Democrat who is opposed to Roosevett’s policy, and 
to that end Bryaw will probably consent, if it be necessary 
to accomplish this object, to be slaughtered as Bartiett has 
been in Massachusetts. But there is abundant time to meet 
and to overcome this treachery if the Democrats who are 
opposed to Bryax, and are against him because they know 
him as Nebraska does, will unite upon a candidate who repre- 
sents the opposition to Roosrvert policies—an opposition 
which is clearly in the majority, although it is disunited. It 
is the patriotic duty of those who compose this majority to 
come together. If they do, Bryan may run or not, as he 
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sees fit; he may cause some anxiety, but he will do little 
damage. 


Burton’s Sacrifice 

“Congressman Burton has sacrificed himself, and the sacri- 
fice was partly vicarious and partly in an attempt to gain 
his own ends. It was reported soon after the election that 
he was very angry on learning of his defeat by Tom Jounson, 
Such anger was to have been expected, for at least at first 
it seems as though Mr. Burron’s public career has received 
a disastrous check which may in the end be ruinous to it. 
He has been a gocd and an independent Congressman, and 
while he has been in the House of Representatives, where he 
has been a foremost figure among the Republicans, he has won 
the respect of the best men of both parties. He was properly 
ambitious for higher honors. Ile desired to be United States 
Senator, and he hoped to sueceed Senator Foraker. The 
national administration in its own behalf took advantage of 
Mr. Burton’s ambition and of his position for its own ends. 
Mr. RoosrveELt was eager to defeat Senator Foraker. Ile 
contested the State with him for the delegation to the na 
tional convention, persuading Mr. Tarr to abandon his ambi- 
tion to be Chief Justice and to stand for the Presideney. 
In this contest Mr. RooseveLt won a victory in Ohio which 
sensibly injured Mr. Tart’s chances in the rest of the country. 
Not content with this victory, he persuaded Mr. Burro to 
risk his present position and to contend for the mayoralty 
of Cleveland against Tom Jonnson. Tle and Secretary Gar- 
FIELD took an active part in the campaign in behalf of Burton. 
The defeat of the self-sacrificing eandidate, whose expected 
victory was to end the political career of the administration's 
enemy and to pave the way for his own succession to the 
Senatorship, is a defeat for Mr. Roosrveir, and while Foraker 
might not have been able to accomplish more in a campaign 
against Jonson, he could not have accomplished much less. 


Roosevelt and Hughes , 

It is reported, and there are verifying signs, that the Presi- 
dent is doing his utmost to prevent the New York State 
Republicans from sending to the next national convention 
a delegation that will favor the nomination of Governor 
Hucues for President. Governor Hucurs has been an ad- 
mirable, effective, and dignified Chief Magistrate. He has 
accomplished much without talking about it, or declaiming, 
er in any way injuring the people of the State, impairing 
their business or diminishing their property.  ITis_ official 
conduct alone has made him a prominent candidate for the 
next Republican nomination. Who within his own party 
would naturally oppose such a man? OpeLu or Senator Parr 
or Tim Wooprturr might ke expected to, if all that we have 
heard of these from certain high quarters be true. But this 
is not the antagonistic group. So far as can be gathered 
from the newspaners, that group consists of TitzoporE Roosi- 
veLT and Tim Wooprvrr. 


State Interference with Industry 

England is especiaily excited at the present moment on the 
subject of socialism, and this partly for the reason that 
socialistic programmes are advocated by persons who pretend 
to be against generic socialism. It is pointed out by the 
London Spectator that Mr. Asquiru, while condemning social- 
ism, is, in fact, encouraging it by his advocacy of non 
contributory old-age pensions, while the London Morning 
Post is ready to adopt a large part of the socialistic pro- 
gramme if it ke ealled “social reform.” England seems to 
be conscious of a danger, or at least of a question that ought 
to be discussed. The Anti-Socialist League is very active, 
and this has greatly aroused the indignation of the socialists. 
It is evidently thought by some who are taking part in the 
conflict that there would ke an end of the danger to be feared 
from the socialists if the people could once understand the 
extreme demands of their orators. Therefore, for example, 
the London Standard is charged by the Clarion, a socialist 
organ, with instructing its reporters to ke careful to send to 
it for publication precisely what the socialists say for them- 
selves, adding, “The more outrageous the sentiments ex- 
pressed, the more useful the extract will be to us.” The 
Spectator utters the most wholesome and the soundest argu- 
ments against socialism. It bases its reasoning on the tenable 
ground that all state interference with the mechanism of 
industry is socialistic. The poor-law of England, for example, 

















acknowledged to he a failure and a promoter of poverty, 
is socialistic, but no more so than protective tariffs or state 
regulation of the machinery of any business. The Spectator 
urges a combination of the Unionists, the tariff-reformers, 
the Balfourites, and the free-trade Unionists—to the end 
that the pernicious movement for old-age pensions may be 
successfully combated. Nothing can be sounder than the 
basis of its opposition. Its purpose is, it says, “to prevent 
the demoralization of the people and the sapping of the 
strength of the nation caussd by teaching men to rely upon 
the state rather than upon their own energies.” And as we 
sit among our own wreckage, probably picking up the chips, 
we may well ponder upon this bit of fundamental wisdom. 


The Military Service 

The army is short of second lieutenants. This has heen 
true for some time, and is due to the increase of the army. 
West Point cannot turn out enough new officers every year. 
Not only that, according to Colonel Scortr, enough cadets 
cannot be obtained even under the endowment act. In 
order to procure second lieutenants the War Department is 
appealing to military schools, whose boys, just fitted to enter 
West Point, may get commissions. Captain Hopcoop of the 
Coast Artillery has-written to the presidents of colleges where 
there is military training, but so far he has not been able to 
find a single student who is ready to enter the army. The 
140 second-lieutenancies are going begging. If we had a war, 
there would be plenty of applicants. 


Contrasted Standards of Honor 

Cuartes E. Perkins, former president of the Burlington 
Railroad, died in Boston on November 9. It is told of Mr. 
Perkins that he was once elected director, without his knowl- 
edge, of a bank in which he owned stock to the amount of 
$10,000, and which at the time of his election was actually 
insolvent, though it had not yet been closed. He served as 
director—under protest, to be sure, but he did serve and allow 
his name to appear as director. When the bank failed he 
was legally liable for twice the amount of his stoek and no 
more, but he was so sensitive to his obligations as* an un- 
willing director, and so solicitous to maintain the honor of 
his name, that he determined to save the depositors and other 
creditors of the bank from loss, and did so at,a cost of a 
million dollars from kis private fortune. Very violent, is the 
contrast between this story of a sense of honor almost Quixotie 
in its ecompunctions and demands and the stories which go 
about of the course of responsible directors of a fiseal institu- 
tion that lately failed in New York, who used their official 
knowledge of the bad state of their concern to withdraw enor- 
mous sums of money from it just hefore it failed, and to warn 
their personal friends to do the like. 


The Growth of the Colleges 

Some of the statistics of the colleges for the current college 
year have been gathered for the Boston T'ranscript. Harvard, 
with a membership of 5346, is still the biggest, but its num- 
ber includes the students of Radcliffe and of its summer 
school. Columbia, with like inclusions, comes next, with a 
total of 5195. Next come Michigan (4499), Pennsylvania 
(4226), Minnesota (4207), and Illinois (4172). The Michigan 
figures do not inelude a summer school, and it is at Ann 
Arbor that the largest number of students (4499) are in 
actual attendance. Mr. F. B. Tracy, who has compiled this 
information for the Transcript, speaks of Illinois University 
as apparently destined to be the biggest in the country. It 
has 4172 names on its rolls now, its rate of annual increase 
exceeds nine per cent., and a rich and populous State gives 
it generous support in both men and money. Twenty-five col- 
leges and universities have, between them, 69,885 students, an 
average of nearly 2800 each. 


The Appeal of Figures 

The importance of a university is by no means determined 
by the number of its students, and whether one is bigger 
than another is more interesting than significant. Neverthe- 
less, figures have their own charm and make their appeal 
to the imagination. In the Transcript’s list are nine Western 
State universities—Kansas, [linois, California, Wisconsin, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota—which 
have, all told, 27,479 students, an average of 3053 apiece, 
ranging from Tndiana’s 1628 to 4499 at Michigan and 4207 
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at Minnesota. These big institutions, some of them still very 
young, excite great interest in the minds of Eastern observers. 
The Eastern educators are in touch with them all, and teach- 
ers are constantly going out to them and coming back from 
them, and their graduates come East in considerable numbers 
for postgraduate courses or professional study. But the 
Eastern layman thinks of them wonderingly, and speculates 
about the students who crowd to them in such numbers, and 
what they bring to them and what they take away. Very 
interesting, too, is the growth of some of the long-established 
Eastern colleges that we have been used to think of as small. 
Tufts has managed to attract 1185 students this year. Am- 
herst has 510; Dartmouth, 1129; Brown, 933; Williams, 470. 
Cornell’s roll of 2639 students surprises no one, but hard by 
her is Syracuse with 3200. One result of these increased 
numbers appears in the records of intercollegiate athletics, 
in that any one of a score of colleges seems liable to beat 
any other one at football, baseball, or any other sport. The 
field seems to be closing up on the favorites, and the old-line 
athletic leaders—Yale, Princeton, Harvard, and (in boating) 
Cornell—are each year less sure of winning their matches 
with such husky and populous institutions as Dartmouth, 
Williams, and Brown. 


“In God We Trust” 

Our neighbor the Wall Street Journal thinks that the gov- 
ernment has made a mistake in striking the words “ In God 
We Trust” from the new gold eagle. It wants them put 
back. We understand the words were dropped in deference 
to the arguments of a certain national society for the secular- 
ization of the government, which seems to, have some good 
spokesmen at Washington. It would have suited us better if 
the secular society had devoted the energy it spent on secular- 
izing the new coins to relieving the Sub-Treasury in this town 
of that bronze picture of-Wastuneron at prayer, with which 
some tasteless enthusiasts were recently allowed to disfigure 
it. As for the gold coins, if they had never borne the pious 
motto .it is not probable that any one would suggest that it 
ought to be put on them. It has been on various of our 
copper and silver coins, and is still on some of them, and has 
been dropped from others. Keeping it or dropping it is alto- 
gether a matter of sentiment and taste. Dropping it does not 
mean that we have developed any new sentiment of inde- 
pendence of the Almighty, but merely that the motto does 
not seem suitable for coined money. 


Fifty Years Old 

The Atlantic Monthly has celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 
py publishing a better number than usual, which is no small 
exploit in itself. for the average number of the Aflantic is 
very good. To this November number some of the original 
contributors to the magazine who are still writing, contribute, 
and it is full of reminiscences of others, men and women 
beloved and honored, some long dead, and others from whom 
we have only lately parted. It has been very grateful to the 
older generation of readers to resume relations for the moment 
with these old friends. The magazine which has afforded them 
this pleasure has probably changed less in quality, appearance, 
and purpose than any periodical of equal age in the country. 
Tn relative importance it may have lost something because 
of the vast increase in the number and circulation of Amer- 
ican magazines since fifty vears ago, but doubtless it has 
many more readers now than it had then, and in all the raging 
competition of printed things it has held its place. The only 
other surviving American magazines that ean look back over 
so long a period cf uninterrupted publication are Harper’s 
Montury and the North American Review. 





Thanksgiving 

We have more than usual to be thankful for this year, 
just as mariners who have been in extreme peril and escaped 
with their lives have more to be thankful for than their 
fellows who come safe to port after & peaceful voyage. There 
is no doubt about the peril that we skirted. Folks who are 
dubious about that are referred to the owners of that part 
of our cargo that was jettisoned to save the ship. We have 
not yet got safe to port, but the fury of the storm seems to 
have passed, and the waters are calmer, and the officers who 
spent so many days and nights on the bridge have been able 
to make up their sleep. With fair luck now, we shall com- 
plete the voyage. Let us be thankful! 
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Emergency Currency 


WE reproduce « bit of paper received from a gentleman of Las 
Vegas, New Mexico, in proposed payment of a debt of one dollar. 
It is, in fact, a bit of paper not so valuable, because its once fair 
surface is blotted by printer’s ink, as would be a clean sheet of 
paper on which we might write our views of this kind of curreney, 
or another request for the dollar, or, what might be more 
economical, a release from the debt. One feature of it is its 
efficiency; it is an easy way to keep whatever it possesses of real 
money or credit money, or both, in Las Vegas, New Mexico. Just 
for the moment, it is the habit to hoard currency, and this distant 
city is following the example of individuals nearer home. This is 
wu good way to put an end to exchange of all kind, and to kill 
business for the moment. No one is going to sell goods for printed 
bits of paper which will not buy food nor pay rent. The eventual 
payment of that bit of paper, it will be cbserved. depends upon the 
good-will of the Las Vegas Clearing-house. The Clearing-house, on 
the face of the paper, says that it owes one dollar to the man in 
whose pocket the note is gathering dirt and approaching dissolu- 
tion. It is further stated that the one dollar will be paid “in 
current funds when deemed advisable by its [the C!earing-house’s | 
Board of Directors.” Can one buy bread with a promise like this? 
Will the baker part with his loaf on the assurance of a company 
of gentlemen down in New Mexico that they will pay him when 
they deem it * advisable ”? How advisable? When the board thinks 
it can spare a dollar; when it concludes that the bearer’s moral 
nature will not be overturned by the possession of a dollar; or 
when it has been definitely ascertained that the baker's loaf is not 
contaminated by noxious ingredients? 

There was never a funnier bit of so-called commercial paper 
It is distinguished especially by hysterical alarm. The 
panic state of mind is upon the country. This state of mind would 
probably have not come into being if the remarkably able and 
patriotic efforts of the financial powers had not been interfered 
with by intemperate speech. The truth is, that the deeds of 
these men whem the President once called “ malefactors,” but 
whom he now admits to be * conservative and substantial business 
men,” were brought to nothing by his own wild words. One of the 
first thoughts of a mind in the panic state is to hoard its money, 
and this has been done by some cities as well as by some indi- 
viduals, until currency has gone to a premium. That is, men are 
compelled to hire the vehicle to carry their commerce, a vehicle 
which, in ordinary times and under a sound banking system, is 
always free. If the example of Las Vegas should be generally fol- 
lowed there would be an end of the payment of debts, the end of 
business, and the death which inevitably follows the stoppage of 
circulation, the circulation of trade as well as the circulation of 
blood. 

Happily the example will not be followed. There may indeed 
be need for “ emergeney currency,” as there was in 1893, but it 
will be credit, not whimsical, currency. In that year, it will be 
recalled, the liquidation that was going on after a_ period of 
energetic business, as in 1907, was transformed into a panie by 
the interference of the politicians with the natural laws of money 
and of business. The Republican party had laid up the SHERMAN’ 
silver-purchasing law as a big elub with which business might be 
struck down when the proper psychological moment arrived. The 
club came into play, and as the curreney authorized and limited 
by the politicians could not expand to meet the occasion, there was 
a “currency famine.” which was much sharper and more enduring 
than we hope the present stringency will be, if, indeed, it may be 
called a famine at all. The American people, however, their poli- 
tician-made currency failing to do the work of their business, in- 
vented various forms of “ emergency currency,” and these served 
the purpose of the hour until normal conditions were restored by 
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the success of Mr. CLEVELAND in securing the repeal of the 
SHERMAN law. 

During the time of this emergency currency, real Clearing-house 
certificates were used in order to pay balances between banks and 
thus release an equal amount of currency. So-called Clearing 
house certificates were used for the same purpese in places where 
there were no clearing-houses. In both instances, the associated 
banks of the places were behind the certificates. Clearing-louse 
due-bills were also employed, as were the certified checks of banks 
the pay checks of cities, of railroads and other corporations, and 
a horde of miscellaneous devices—like short-time paper in currency 
denominations; bond certificates: grain certilicates: credit and 
corporation store orders; improvement-fund orders; teachers’ war 
rants; and shingle scrip. In every instance, however, there was 
security for the issue, aetual and designated value behind the 
“emergency currency.” The Clearing-house paper. for example 
certified that abundant collateral had been deposited to meet thi 
paper which took the place of currency. Moreover, the paper was 
payable at a definite time. Its redemption did net depend upon 
the judgment of any body of gentlemen, however admirable that 
judgment might be. It was credited at once to the depositor, 
or it was held for a stated time for collection, or, in the case 
of the small notes especially, they passed from hand to hand very 
much as the checks of individuals often do. The flew of currency 
thus went on, and business was possible. Business is impossible 
without such a flow. 

The experience of the country in 1893 ought to have taught a 
lesson, and perhaps it has, only the Clearing-house of Las Vegas 
has not learned it. The lesson is, that it is perfecily safe to let 
money flow freely: not a dollar is known to have beer lost by this 
“emergency currency” of 1893. It would have been better if 
there had been no need to resort to it, for danger lurks in it. But 
the worst fate that could happen the country would result from 
the practice of such arts as are illustrated by that one-dollat 
delusion issued by the Clearing-liouse of Las Vegas. If all. or 
many, of the towns of the country should resort to them, and if no 
one could get at a town’s congested pile except by the aid of the 
sheriff, disaster and suffering would follow the fatuous policy. 
Which must, if persisted in, end commercial life by damming up 
the blood of commerce. The only way to keep and to increase 
wealth in these commercial days is to maintain the commercial 
relations among the people of the States and with foreign people. 
This one-dollar scrip, if not withdrawn, will continue to mean 
that Las Vegas will have no commercial relations with the outside 
world. It will live on itself. and, if it tries such an outworn 
medieval device, it will necessarily consume itself. 

There is no hope for the business of the country except in con- 
tinued activity, and that must be renewed, if it ever stops or halts, 
by some device or other of currency. But there must always be 
something substantial behind the currency, and some definiteness 
about. it. 





How Japan Regards the United States 


Ir an impression still lingered anywhere among us that the 
Japanese government and people harbor a feeling of hostility 
toward the United States, which justifies Mr. Rooseve_r in send 
ing almost all our battle-ships to the Pacific, at very great ex- 
pense, and much risk of disturbing public tranquillity, that 
impression must have been dispelled by the official declaration made 
in Tokio, on November 7, by Baron Hayasut, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, confirmed as this is by a communication addressed 
to the Boston Chamber of Commerce by the combined Chambers of 
Commerce of Tokio, Yokohama, Kioto, and Osaka, and by a lately 
published article of cx-Premier Okuma, the present leader of the 














Radical Opposition in the Japanese Parliament. The avowed pur- 
pose of Baron HAYASHI’s statement was to put an end to mis- 
representations calculated to cause publie excitement and to stir 
up mischief on both sides of the Pacific. The Japanese Minister 
for Foreign Affairs did not, indeed, deny that the demands for the 
exclusion of Japanese laborers from the United States and Canada 
had created an international problem, but he added that the 
Mikado’s government had good ground for the hope that it could 
arrive at- an amicable solution without any sacrifice of its dignity. 
He added that not only the government, but the people of Japan, 
far from being unduly wrought up by the immigration question, 
were entirely confident that it would be adjusted in a manner 
worthy of both nations by the fair-minded people of America, who 
had deserved to be honored for fair-mindedness by the exhibition of 
a preeminently just and liberal policy toward the Far East during 
the last half-century. As examples of that policy Paron HAYASHI 
cited the return by cur State Department of America’s share, a 
share amounting to some three million dollars, of the indemnity 
extorted from Japan by certain European Powers for the alleged 
exclusion of foreign commerce from the Straits of Shimonoseki 
during. her war with China. He also referred in grateful terms to 
the sympathetic attitude of the American press during Japan’s 
contest with Russia. Of course, the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
did not deny that the outbreak of racial enmity against Japanese 
residents in San Francisco had aroused at the time some mortifica- 
tion and resentment among the Mikado’s subjects, but even then, 
we are assured, they recognized that the exhibition of racial 
prejudice in California was only local and temporary, and their 
confidence in the fairness and justice of Americans, considered as 
a whole, did not desert them even in those trying days. As things 
are now, Baron HAYASHI pronounces it impossible to discover in 
the vast number of reputable Japanese newspapers, reflecting 
though they do all shades of opinion,.a single expression of un- 
friendly sentiment toward the United States. He submitted that 
the correct attitude of those free moulders of public opinion consti- 
tuted eloquent and irrefutable testimony of the absolutely pacific 
nature of the popular mood in Japan. His tinal averment was that 
the friendly attitude of the Tokio government, which itself was but 
a reflection of public sentiment, proclaimed the conviction that the 
cause of civilization, as well as a community of interests, demands 
lasting peace and concord between the two great nations bordering 
the Pacifie. 

The letter addressed to the Boston Chamber of Commerce by the 
four Japanese Chambers above named expresses profound satisfac- 
tion at the sympathetic reception of their previous appeal to 
American justice and equity. The Boston Chamber is assured that 
its promise to endeavor to further the maintenance of a perfect 
understanding between the United States and Japan, and the pro- 
motion of the common interests by which the two countries are 
linked together, had produced the best possible impression on the 
Japanese public mind. Simultaneously Count OxkuMA, who, it 
may be remembered, evinced bitter resentment at the San Francisco 
incident, contributes an article to the Japanese-English Pacific Era 
for November, in which he says that his countrymen would, perhaps, 
better prepare themselves for becoming a Power whose voice may be 
paramount in the settlement of Far-Kastern questions, before they 
aspire to a decisive voice in the solution of great world-problems. 
He adds that if, at this critical moment, Japanese officials were to 
permit themselves even a single serious mistake, it might be quite 
enough to destroy their influence on the Asiatic mainland, and to 
wreck the budding confidence on the part of the Chinese in the 
power and integrity of Japan. 

Here, then, certainly, are assurances enough that there is posi- 
tively no ground for entertaining any apprehensions of Japanese 
designs at the present time, and, consequently, there is not even 
a specious pretence for the despatch of almost all our battle-ships 
to Pacific waters. 





Arrogance 


THE creative forces live very far from us nowadays, and main- 
tain a distant and dignified demeanor at all times. The jocund 
gods of pagan days who took human life none too seriously are 
passed away with all that was baneful and all that was helpful in 
their existence. Man takes himself and his life very seriously, and 
the next step in progress shall be when he takes his brothers’ lives 
as seriously as his own. Meantime there are moments when one 
cannot but feel that to hear peals of ironic laughter echoed from 
above would be a wholesome embarrassment to men. It is natural, 
perhaps, that, preoccupied as we are forced to be with our own 
little lives and our own little pursuits, the human mind should 
vacillate between despair and arrogance; but despair is paralyz- 
ing and arrogance is funny. Ordinary vanity has its uses 
in the world, even a kind of lovableness, but arrogance really 
serves no purpose at all, and yet the world is overrun with it. 

Individual arrogance has so difficult a time that coteries are formed 
on all sides and under all pretexts, so that people may be pre- 
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vailingly arrogant in a bunch. The first, the grossest, the lowest, 
and the strongest form of arrogance is the arrogance of posses- 
sions. There is quite a large circle of human beings who by some 
combination of unfortuitous events, by means of legitimate inherit- 
ance or cunning or skill or unscrupulosity, have managed to get 
and to hold larger possessions than their fellows, and have chosen 
to be arrogant on that score. It requires very little penetration 
to see that neither the highest virtue nor the highest form of in- 
telligence goes to the making and the keeping of this world’s goods, 
and though it may be that by a little relaxing of religious discipline 
we may justify ourselves in retaining a due amount of comfort and 
pleasure in life and providing for our children, there has never 
been and will never be a religion that will smile upon large 
fortunes. Next to this lowest form of pride comes pride of 
ancestry. This is an arrogance less baneful and more justifiable, 
though it will hardly stand close examination. In the end, all of 
us are fairly closely related, and if we inquire carefully enough 
into our antecedents we may usually detect a wholesome, human 
admixture of good and evil, power and weakness, beauty and ugli- 
ness, and our neighbor is just as unsatisfactorily descended from 
a like admixture. It is easy to forgive these forms of arrogance 
Lecause they belong to a low order of intelligence from which we 
expect little, but when we rise to the level of the intellect do we 
find meekness and humility adorning its votaries? A young man 
who had lived long in older countries and ‘was then transferred 
to our own, tried to explain the difference in the human attitude 
he found, by saying that in America, if there were a great war or 
a great common danger and misfortune, people would be closer 
bound together by sympathy in the general sorrow and uncertainty ; 
in Europe life itself furnishes the sense of sorrow and uncertainty ; 
men are sufficiently alive to the mystery of beginning and ending, 
to the losses along the way for human beings, somewhat, at any 
rate, to feel their solidarity, their union in, at best, an unplumbed 
sea of circumstance. So one would naturally look to the intel- 
lectual bodies of men for humility and sympathy. But who has 
not experienced the scientist’s scorn of all other methods of re- 
search and investigation than his own. How little humility there 
is to be found in his comment that a given bit of work is well 
enough in a purely literary way; but wholly unscientific. How 
scornful is the art student, not only of all other pursuits than his 
own, but of any other method than that of his own particular 
school. Then there is, too, the arrogance of the bookist, though 
it is broken up into many subdivisions—the college student, for 
example, who scorns all writers but the particular ged of the hour, 
MEREDITH or PATER, who particularly prides himself on spurning 
whatever is accepted of the populace, and upon being too fastidious 
and too critical to do anything himself. 

There is, too, the arrogance of sensitiveness; those who are 
charmed and delighted because their feelings are so delicate, so un- 
covered and liable to be hurt in the hurried fray of life, that they 
constantly withdraw into dark corners and behind doors lest the 
garish light of the common day be too much for them. But, far 
from being ashamed of this incapacity, they wave it in our faces as 
a golden banner, as proudly as a generation or so ago women waved 
invalidism, as if it were the seal and certitude of all high breeding 
and fine nurture. 

Must not the human heart, with all its vagaries, seem very funny 
to onlookers who get, let us say, half-way as high as the moon and 
look down? What they see of us, if we are not too-microscopic to 
be discerned at all, must be a lot of little dark scurrying ants, only 
visible when we are massed together, but quite impossible to tell 
apart by our tiny differences. Only the Infinite Patience that 
fashions the jointure of the spider’s leg with the same care as He 
sets the stars swinging about in their spheres could note the little 
superiorities. A young girl, speaking once to the Sage of Concord, 
said slightingly of a youth, “ He’s very good, but not in the least 
intellectual!’ “ Yes?” said the Sage, reflectively; and then after 
a pause, “ But perhaps the Infinite Intelligence is not awfully im- 
pressed by any of our intellectual feats.” 

Arrogance is a total loss of any sense of the scheme of the uni- 
verse in which the best of human accomplishment plays so small 
a part. The sun shines unconcernedly upon the beggar, the sculp- 
tor, and the king. Even the sunshine of human love turns an in- 
different face to achievement and rests on a much subtler and less 


- comprehensible endowment—being. One can faney how, after an 


evening spent in a circle of united and general intellectual arro- 
gance, one should welcome with open arms the half-witted beggar 
who has not sense encugh to remember our name, but who appeals 
to us persistently in the name of our common humanity. 

For our humanity, that which we share with all men, the com- 
monest beggar, the lowest thief, as well as with SHAKESPEARE, 
GALILEO, and BEETHOVEN—our humanity is all we have to be proud 
of. We are made in an image that can grow; that can become 
obedient to the dictates of reason, that can escape the bounds of 
itself and unite itself to other worlds, that can teach itself 
humility, tenderness, dutifulness, responsibility, and suffer and 
work for an ideal higher than any single achievement. 

Those, too, who do ultimately add to the beauty and the wonder 
and living glory of human life are almost invariably as ANGELO 
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said of his Holy Family, “ Simple folk who wore no gold on their 
garments.” . 

For, after all, whatever gift a man may have is nothing but a 
power to serve our kind, and who wields such gift for its own sake 
or for his own sake classes himself with the foolish arrogant 
the only kind of man that, in the whole of Holy Writ. his Creator 
is said to scorn, for “ Surely He scorneth the scorner.” 


Personal and Pertinent 


WE shall have an exceptionally well qualified representative at 
Berlin in Dr. Davip JAYNE HILL, whom the President has named to 
succeed Mr. Tower as ambassador to Germany. Eleven years ago 
Dr. HILL resigned the presidency of the University of Rochester 
to fit himself for the diplomatic service. After spending two or 
three years abroad in the study of the public law of Europe, he was 
appointed (October, 1898) Assistant Secretary of State. While 
holding that office he was put in charge of Prince HENRy of Prussia, 
when that affable visitor made the grand rounds of this hospitable 
country. Later Dr. Hitt became minister to Switzerland, and 
more recently te the Netherlands. He is a cultivated, agreeable, 
and highly accomplished citizen, and an excellent public speaker. 
He isa familiar friend of another college-president diplomat, Dr. 
AnprEW D. Waite. Compared with Mr. Towrs, whom he sue 
ceeds, or with most of our recent ambassadors, Dr. H1LL must be 
rated a poor man, but either he or his wife has a useful private 
income with which to supplement the ambassadorial salary. 


The task of meeting the stupendous threat of the English rail- 
way trouble will fall upon Mr. Davin LLoyp-Grorce, whose ap- 
pointment as president of the Board of ‘Trade in the present 
cabinet was received with a feeling approaching dismay in Eng- 
land and among business men in this country. Up to the time 
of his selection he was the most dashing slasher in debate on the 
Liberal side, and he was especially terrifying to Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN. He was a good deal such a man as Senator Junius C. 
RurRows, then a member of the House, described THomMAs REED 
to be, when the Maine man was first a candidate for Speaker. 
* He is a good man to send over to the other side of the House 
for a scalp,” said Burrows. He was cabinet size, indeed, and a 
‘abinet place was expected for him, but what place? He drew 
the last that he was thought to be fitted for, but he has astonished 
and gratified those who appointed him, and those who criticised 
these for doing it, by his great industry, intelligence, and tact, 
and he has been acclaimed by the Birmingham Board of Trade 
as the “best president the Board of Trade has ever known.” 
The work put upon him now will call for all his ability and 
energy, but it is expected that if any one ean successfully 
meet Mr. Bett and his Railway Servants, Mr. Lioyp-GreorGe can 
do it. He entered the House of Commons in 1890, when he was 
twenty-seven years old. He was born in Manchester. His father, 
who was a schoolmaster, died when the boy was two vears old, 
and he was brought up by an uncle, who was a shoemaker in the 
village of Llanystymody. He was taught at an elementary school, 
then articled to a local firm of solicitors, and finally he and his 
brother set up on their own account at Criccieth. He was elected 
to the House of Commons because an ugly-tempered vicar re- 
fused to bury a Non-conformist father in the churchyard next 
to the grave of the dead man’s daughter, burying him instead in 
that part of the churchyard set apart for suicides. The indignant 
Welshmen, led by Lioyp-Grorce, broke down the wall of the 
churchyard and buried the body of the father where he wished it 
to lie. The case got into the courts, and Lord CoLeripce sustained 
the villagers, who then sent their leader to the House of Com- 
mons. He there became the Non-conformist leader and the sharp 
thorn in the side of CHAMBERLAIN. He was one of the fiercest Par- 
liamentary opponents of the Boer war, and he was the so-called 
“exposer ” of the CHAMBERLAIN connection with a concern that 
manufactured explosives and sold them to the government. He 
was the utterer of the phrase, “ The more the empire expands, the 
more the CHAMBERLAINS contract.” He had lots of trouble during 
the Boer war. His life was threatened, for instance, when he 
spoke at Birmingham. He escaped, as he afterwards said, “ with- 
out a scratch, and so did my friends. But the Birmingham people 
smashed their own town hall, they killed one of their own men, 
they brutally assaulted one of their own police.” He had to face 
another mob at Bristol, which he did successfully and with courage, 
and now he is called upon to face the United Railway Servants. 





Political Pleasantries 


But not a word for Mr. Bryan. Colonel Harvey’s idea in pre- 
senting these eligibles is, in fact, to provide a substitute for 
Mr. Bryan. He regards Mr. Bryan in the same light in which 
he sees Mr. Roosevelt—as a reckless, socialistic, theoretical, ir- 
responsible smasher and experimentalist. The colonel, in short, 
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is in quest of Mr. Bryan's scalp, and is trying to offer a thousand 
and one Ways in which the Democrats can * escape * the Nebraskan. 
Do the Democrats want to “escape” Mr. Bryan? We should ad 
vise Colonel Harvey not to build his hopes on a foundation of 
sand. When the time comes the Pemocratic party will select a 
candidate of its own and abide by the choice.—Weonsocket Call. 
It certainly has * abided ~ twice. 

HARPER'S WEEKLY seems striving to provoke the President into 
becoming a candidate by declaring that Mr. Roosevelt will not run 
for the Presidency hecause “ he would be licked out of his boots, 
and he knows it.” Teddy may have to run just to show that he 
isn't afraid to chance a lickine.—Buffalo Times. 


So, we hear, he says. 


Really the most amusing feature of the New York situation 
is not the bitterly hostile policy of HArper’s WEEKLY towards 
the President, but the fact that in supporting that poliey Colonel 
Harvey quotes apprevingly from the editorial columns of Mr. 
Hearst's papers. Winneapolis Tribune, 


The pleasure of quoting sense from Mr. Hearst’s papers is en 
haneed by the rarity of the opportunity. 


No rational person now apprehends danger of war with Japan; 
and the pretty general conviction that our ships are seaworthy 
and their crews competent removes any “ uneasiness ” about risk 
ing them out in the rough weather with the Cape "orn pigeons 
Why, bless Colonel Harvey's anxious heart, the whalers from New 
Kedford cruise for months at a stretch in the latitudes near the 
‘stormy Horn” without carrving away a rag or starting a rope 
yarn.— Milwaukee Sentinel, 


Russian fishermen, too, were undisturbed. 


Colonel Harvey is probably ‘the most eminent editorial apologist 
for predatory wealth America has known, while Mr. Hearst has 
come to be regarded, whether rightly or wrongly, as the only 
1ame-blown-in-the-bottle “ champeen ” of the Common People. But 
the colonel likes the President even less than he does Hearst; 
and, consequently, when he discovers the Hearst papers and the 
Hearst utterances abusing and ridiculing the nation’s strenuous 
executive he cannot resist the temptation to applaud.—Los Angeles 
Herald, 


We like the good and detest the bad in both. 


We see in President Roosevelt a great political surgeon, and we 

respect him’ not so much as an American President, as a noble 
type of man. And in our idea a nation which is fortunate enough 
to have such a man for ruler should well be proud of him, though 
this sentiment may never be understood by Americans of Colonel 
Harvey’s turn of mind. President Roosevelt occupies a high 
place in our thoughts. because le combats against the trust and 
corporate interests, the evils of which are denounced by none 
so strongly as by the very public opinion of America, and which 
require a lofty courage for a man to stand up against in open 
antagonism. There is a greater reason still which makes him 
popular with us, and it is because he is probably the first and 
only ruler or chief executive of a great nation to declare in the 
most public manner possible that justice, humanity, and ethical 
principles should guide intercourse among nations as among in 
dividuals.—Tokio (Japan) Times. 
There have been Presidents whose appreciation of “ justice, hu- 
manity, and ethical principles ~ was so generally taken for granted 
that it did not need to be declared day in and day out “in the 
most public manner.” 


HARPER'S WEEKLY suggests that the next President of the United 
States should be a man who has had personal experience in the 
making of money—a man who has been thrown upon his own 
resources in his youth and been obliged to make his way, like the 
average American. If Uncle Andrew Carnegie were not barred 
by the Constitution he would be Colonel Harvey's ideal candidate. 
-—Norfolk Landmark. 


The Constitution? Fie! Off with its head! 


The truth is that in his manner of running a perpetual political 
campaign, or continuous vaudeville. from the executive mansion 
of the nation, Mr. Roosevelt has done vastly more harm, in his 
noisy and spectacular indiscretions of speech and action, than in 
what he has actually done, because nobody can tell what demagogie 
utterance he will give vent to next: consequently, no business man 
nor interest can feel safe or make any calculations for the future. 

No man of affairs in the business world needs to be told that, 
in the long run, this sort of thing must be ruinous and utterly 
stagnate and upset the legitimate commerce of the country. 

Already our foreign business rivals are chuckling in their sleeves 
at the havoc be has made. Confidence and credit have been so 
seriously upset that a partial paralysis already exists, and anxious 
uncertainty is everywhere apparent. If this had been the work 
of a professed and professional agitator he would be denounced as 
a public enemy. 

Since it is the President of the United States, the rightful and 
inevitable criticisms have been couched in a moderation, tempered 
by respect for his high office, for which Mr. Roosevelt’s blatant 
eulogists and time-serving fawners ought to go down on their 
knees in devout appreciation.—Albany Argus. 


Quite so. 









WARRING VIEWS ABOUT THE JAPANESE 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Whom shall we believe? In the Norra AMERICAN RE- 
view for October, William T. Ellis, in writing about Japan, says: 
* Those who contend that Japan has experienced no change of 
heart, but has merely put on new manners and forms of civili- 
zation, . . . point to various phases of Japanese character and 
conduct to justify their contention. They say that Japan is a 
cruel, pitiless nation. The merciless bit worn by the Japa- 
nese horse, the cruel loads it carries, and the beatings it endures, 
are the reasons for the proverbially vicious character of the 
beast. Look a Japanese ox in the face, as he plods along with 
the load of half a dozen American horses, and the way his nose- 
ring is drawn taut-over his bleeding nostrils will haunt you for 
days.” In his beok on Japan, Lafeadio Hearn says (p. 17): 
* Cruelty, even to animals, appears to be unknown; one sees farm- 
ers coming to tewn trudging patiently beside their horses or 
oxen, aiding their dumb companions to bear the burden, and 
using no whips or goads.” May we, the readers, take our choice? 

I am sir, 
Wm. C. Lapp. 


SEATTLE 
Hampton, N. H., November 4, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str,—Gertrude Atherton, in her very interesting article on “ San 
Francisco and her Foes,” makes the startling statement that the 
only harbor worth mentioning on the Pacific coast is that of San 
Francisco. The Pacific has other good harbors; and that of Seattle, 
to which she makes contemptuous reference, is quite as good as 
that of San Francisco. Indeed, Puget Sound is all harbor. The 
island at the entrance of the Sound makes it landlocked, while the 
depth of the water between the island and the mainland is suflicient 
for ships of any draught. However wild the water outside, with 
rare exceptions the Sound is quite smooth. [| remember a_ trip 
from Victoria. The wind howled, the sea ran high, and the steame1 
rolled terribly. But as soon as we passed Port Townsend we were 
in smooth water and the steamer ran on even keel. And the in- 
dentation which forms the harbor of Seattle has deptir of water to 
float ships of any tonnage. The Pacific liners can lie at the piers. 

Another advantage Seattle has. She is not so completely under 
the tyranny of the labor-unions. Nor is the anti-Oriental sentiment 
so rampant. The few Japs attending her schools created no dis- 
turbance. And while there were riots north and south of her, her 
streets were quiet. Her Mayor declared that there should be no 
rioting in the city. but there was no necessity of enforcing the 
order. It is true that a few vears ago the municipal government 
Was very corrupt and crime was rampant. But this is now 
remedied. She has now a decent city government, and life and 
property are as sate in the streets of Seattle as in those of any other 
Western city, safer than in those of some. Unless there is a vast 
and speedy improvement in affairs at San Francisco, Seattle, I 
think, will realize her boast of becoming the first city on the 
Pacific coast. I am, sir, 

J. A. Ross. 


HIGH-SCHOOL FRATERNITIES 
Lincotn, NesB., October 14, 1907 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir—lI have neted some of your contemporaries have lately 
been attacking the High School fraternity, and have attempted 
to settle the question for all time. although the other side has 
never been heard. The principals and educators who have drawn 
their swords and rushed to the attack have been applauded for 
their “brave stand” and marked as public benefactors. The 
fraternities themselves, on the other hand, have not moved a hand 
in self-defence, and as a _ result the magazines have howled 
“ ouilty,” as they would at a eriminal who refused a lawyer to 
plead his case. 

But suppose this accused man knew that theugh he was not 
guilty, dozens of others of his associates had been declared guilty, 
and that though some of them deserved the verdict, others were 
grossly misjudged. In this case most undeniably the public sym- 
pathy would be with the accused, and steps would be taken by 
the public to ascertain the truth of each separate individual's 
guilt or his* innocence. 

What would be done for an accused man should be done for 
an accused fraternity. Each fraternity should be given a separate 
investigation, not tied in bundles and labelled * guilty,” because in 
the opinions of the worthy educators all theories point that they 
should be. 

Many fraternities may be bad, that is not for me to say, but 
[ can swear to the fact that the attacks of the gentlemen are 
palpably unjust to a large per cent. ofe High School fraternities 
who are honestly trying to elevate the morals, intellect, and 
manhood of their members. I could name dozens of men who 
have gone from these organizations into life, and are now leading 
not only irreproachable lives morally, but are leading men in their 
chosen professions. One of the leading lawyers in Denver is 
secretary of one fraternity, and the president of the same 
fraternity is a well-known professor of mathematics. Such men 
as these are examples of the type of young American manhood 
that these organizations are training and developing in the face 
of this preponderance of opposition, 
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But “give a dog a bad name and he will be a bad dog” is 
only too true, and this heterogeneous mixing has given all fraterni- 
ties a bad name. Let them prove specific charges against specifie 
fraternities, or stop making themselves fit subjects for libel by 
their guarded insinuations, generalizing statements, and inerimi- 
nating opinions of all fraternities. 

Dozens of fraternities would welcome an investigation of their 


“undemocratic, dark-lantern methods” prescribed by a_ well- 
known principal in a school magazine. As the small boys say, 


“Put up or shut up.” Prove conclusive wrongs, do away with 
guilty fraternities, and let innocent ones rest in peace, or else— 
well, “shut up.” | am, sir, 
Forrest W. TEBBETTS, 
President Sigma Delta. 


{Our understanding is that the chief objection to High School 
fraternities is not that some of them exert a vicious influence, 
but that it is inexpedient to let the High School pupils split up into 
separate groups. The objectors hold that it is time enough for 
that sort of separation when the pupils get to college.—KbIror. | 


CHIPMUNKS DO HIBERNATE 
New Lonpon, Conn., October 28, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—I was interested in the letter from John Randolph, pub- 
lished in your issue of October 26, anent President Roosevelt's 
statement that “ chipmunks hibernate.” 

In this instance, at least, as far as my observation goes, the 
President certainly has the long end of the argument. When | 
was a boy I owned a pet chipmunk. | kept him in a cage in the 
corn-crib. He regularly secreted quantities of the food that I 
gave him, but in cold weather he always hibernated. I kept him a 
long time and knew his habits well; hence, as far as the hibernating 
propensity of at least one chipmunk is concerned, i. e., my chip- 
munk, there is no room for argument. He certainly did hibernate. 

I am, sir, 
GEO. P. FENNER. 


CoLtorapo Cit\, CoLo., October 28, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—In your issue of October 26, John Randolph, of Chicago, 
under the caption * Roosevelt a Nature Fakir,” vehemently goes 
on record as saving that the President is mistaken when he says 
the chipmunk hibernates. 

Now. Mr. Editor, [ am prepared to prove to a committee of 
scientific men that the enipmunk does hibernate, as I have one 
of those little animals which will lie dormant even to the extent 
of apparent absolute suspension of life, and I can prove it at 
any time during the cold weather. Now that the discussion has 
become so acute that it threatens to reach the dignity of a na- 
tional issue, which threatens to disrupt the republie and _ lead 
to revolution, I offer this chipmunk to settle this vexed question, 
and suggest that a committee from the faculty of Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs, be requested to conduct the investiga- 
tion. 

We Westerners question much which the scientific men of the 
Kast have presented to us, through books, as facts, and rejoice 
when we are able to prove them only of the kindergarten class. 
Not only do men living in Chicago tell us what they do not know 
about chipmunks, but late geographers tell us that Colorado 
Springs is situated high up in the mountains, and that Harney 
Lake, in eastern Oregon, has a river outlet into the Columbia 
River; and the superintendent of the mint at San Francisco 
swears on the witness-stand that $500,000 in gold coin weighs 
ninety pounds. 

But back to the chipmunk: we will furnish the munk to avert 
a national calamity. [ am, sir, 

W. P. Epperson. 


Arvapa, CoLo., October 29, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sirn—lIn the controversy between President Roosevelt and 
John Randolph, of Chicago, as to the chipmunk being a_hiberna- 
ting animal, IT can sav, from actual experience, that they do 
hibernate. 

I have had as high as sixteen in my cage at one time. In the 
fall T put in boxes for their nests and then a ball of cotton; this 
they carry to the boxes for their beds, then they start in and 
carry nuts and bread to the boxes for winter. When through they 
then go to bed to stay until spring, coming out once or twice 
to get a drink of water, but never staying out more than two 
minutes at the longest. 

When they have gene to bed I have cleaned the cage, clean of 
everything except a cup of water. In the spring, when = they 
come out of their nests, IT have taken their nests out and found 
all of them with their food still there; they placed it under their 
cotton in the nest. I would certainly call this hibernating. 

I am, sir, 
C. F. Drips. 


[It seems that the President is right about chipmunks. They 
do hibernate in some places, and we are glad of it. The question 
whether corporations must also hibernate is still before the coun- 
try.—EDITOR. | 
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THE ENGLISH VIEW 





LONDON CORRESPONDENT 


Lonpon. 

NGLAND is beginning to have doubts of Mr. Roosevelt. 

Up till now she has been his warmest and most faithful 

admirer. We in Great Britain have hitherto been Roose- 

veltites to a man. Our instinct has been to believe him 

always in the right and his opponents always in the 
wrong. We have sided with him against the Senate, against the 
railways, against Wall Street, against Mr. Hearst, against every 
one and everything. We have cheered him on as he tiung himself 
against the trusts. The charge of ‘“ impulsiveness’’ we have 
confidently dismissed as the mere familiar onslaught of stupidity 
upon the man of quick-moving parts. We have infinitely pre- 
ferred the fighting elemental spirit in him to the featureless 
deferences of his predecessor; and even when that spirit breaks 
out in monologues reminiscent of the reclaimed exhortatory 
pugilist, even when the President most soundly thumps the 
cushions of his political pulpit, even when his insistence on the 
eternal verities threatens to become itself eternal, we have merely 
marked down the manifestation as one more characteristic, and 
have declared, by way of compensation to our yawns, that to lose 
it would be to lose him. As for Mr. Roosevelt’s character, we 
have frankly put it on a pedestal. We have convinced ourselves 
that high-mindedness and practicality have formed in him a 
unique union, that his passion for justice is blighted by no 
association with impossible standards or extravagant ideals, and 
that if his head strikes the stars his feet are always on the solid 
earth. I do not know a detail of his policy to which British 
opinion has not heartily subscribed. What we have always un- 
derstood to be the supreme object of his strivings—the assertion 
of the power of the people over the power of the plutocracy— 
has commanded our entire approval; an approval which, as I have 
said, fell little short of enthusiasm as he plunged into his cam- 
paign against the railroads and the trusts. 

But there are signs that a change is setting in. More than 
a few Englishmen are beginning to ask themselves whether the 
Americans, instead of being congratulated on the possession of 
such a President, ought not rather to be condoled with. The 
recent financial disturbance in New York has’ markedly 
augmented the suspicions which have long been growing upon 
English business men as to the practical wisdom of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s policy. I see a_ tendency to hold him respon- 
sible for a good deal of the financial unrest in America, and 
to regard him as an unsettling, if not a dangerous, factor in 
international commerce. Lord Rothschild not long ago was com- 
plaining of what struck him as the President’s habit of “ hissing 
at capital”; and the average city man is fast working round to 
the opinion that it would be a good thing, not merely for Wall 
Street, but for the stock exchanges of the entire world, if Mr. 
Roosevelt could be induced to take a rest. There is no more than 
the human and normal amount of selfishness in this view. Eng- 
lishmen have long fought exceedingly shy of the American stock- 
market, and the recent slump scarcely affected them at all. It 
is simply that, looking at the situation as men of affairs, and as 
much from the American as from the British standpoint, they 
find no difficulty in wishing that Mr. Roosevelt’s policy might be 
other than what it is. 

He is looked upon as having rather recklessly aggravated the 
unfortunate financial condition by a policy which, whether justifi- 
able or not, cannot be carried out without creating an enormous 
amount of business uncertainty. In talking with English finan- 
ciers, I have found them pretty much at one in agreeing that 
Throgmorton Street and Wall Street and the bourses of Paris and 
Berlin are all in the same boat. Meet a stock-broker in London or 
New York or in any of the Continental capitals and you find him 
talking of suicide. But meet a manufacturer in the same cities 
and you find him almost irritatingly cheerful. British Consols 
are at about the lowest point they have touched in sixty years, 
yet British trade is booming. The same phenomenon of a stock- 
exchange depression hand in hand with an immense and expanding 
business activity is observable everywhere. Securities are every- 
where depressed, money is everywhere dear, and commerce is every- 
where flourishing. Englishmen do not detect anything unusual 
or really alarming in the commercial conditions of America. 
They cannot find any of the symptoms of a really serious crisis. 
Production does not appear to them to have run ahead of demand, 
nor consumption to have fallen behind supply. By all accounts 
the American farmers have had an excellent year, and the fac- 
tories are working overtime. Wages have risen, and prices with 
them, but there has been little or no diminution of profits or 
dividends. Congress, of course, has been extravagant, the Ameri- 
can currency system and banking laws are still antiquated and 
clumsy, but it is not in these quarters that Englishmen look for 
an explanation of the weakness of Wall Street. Their opinion is 
that that is rather due, first, to the world-wide tightness of money, 
and, secondly, to the fact that business in America is almost too 
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good. “If I read the signs aright,” said an English merchant 
to me the other day, “ America is straining every nerve and is 
only partially succeeding in keeping up with her present volume 
of trade. All the opportunities are at hand for inereasing it, 
but the means for handling the ‘larger quantity are lacking. 
There is a shortage of money, of labor, and of transit facilities. 
The railways cannot carry the goods that have been ordered and 
manufactured; the freight traflic has got beyond their capacities. 
The business of the country, still straining for an upward flight, 
finds itself tied down by an insufliciency of funds. There is 
work in plenty to be done, but not enough workers to do it. The 
resultant condition is that of a creeping paralysis of prosperity, 
a condition in which a sustained inadequacy of the means and 
implements of production and of carriage has made a halt in- 
evitable. The spot on which the halt is called marks a great 
advance, but before the march can be resumed a _ breathing spell 
is essential. Wall Street is not America, and a credit crisis is not 
necessarily a.commercial crisis.” 

I do not comment on this ingenious theory, but content my 
self with reproducing it for what it is worth. Every one, however. 
whom I have consulted seems to agree that the situation in 
America has been aggravated by three causes. One is the 
timidity which sets in after a boom that has lasted almost un 
interruptedly for nearly ten years. Men begin to be frightened 
by their good fortune, to declare it cannot last, and to prophesy 
its speedy termination. his, according to some English ob 
servers, is the state of mind which Americans are working them 
selves into. Another cause to which the impairment of American 
credit is widely ascribed is the misuse of capital by the capital 
ists. “The revelations of the last few years,” says the London 
Outlook, “ have made it more than ever a grave and vital ques 
tion whether Americans are morally capable of conducting great 
business enterprises. . . . When we see the presidents of insurance 
companies using the premiums of policy-holders as so many chips 
in the game of Wall Street finance, railway presidents neglecting 
the work of railway administration to become gamblers in the 
stocks of the companies they control, and bank managers employ 
ing the deposits of their clients to form political and financial 
connections for their private profit, we realize how much remains 
to be done before the standards of personal and of corporate 
honesty in America can be brought to a reasonable approximation. 
Those standards are not the same in any country, but cireum 
stances have made the difference between them rather greater in 
the United States than elsewhere. It is, to put it bluntly, the 
dishonesty of but too many American capitalists that has been 
the chief instrument in impairing credit and frightening investors.” 

Sut the third cause to whichemany Englishmen are inclined 
to ascribe the insecurity of Wall Street is one that hitherto they 
have declined to take into consideration. It is Mr. Roosevelt's 
“attack on capital.” Quite a number of journals have sud 
denly discovered in him and his policy the head source of all the 
trouble. This, for instance, is from a purely financial paper: 
* We wonder what Mr. Roosevelt thinks of the result of his little 
attack on the trusts, and we wonder also if, after all, it will be 
of any value to him as an electioneering factor. We have our 
doubts, for although he has ‘cut the cancer,’ he has also cut the 
lining out of a good many people’s pockets.” Another paper 
declares Mr. Roosevelt, and not Mr. Harriman or Mr. Rockefeller, 
to be the true exponent of ‘ frenzied finance.” A Manchester 
journal which hitherto has always spoken of Mr. Roosevelt's 
policy with the utmost cordiality has now come to the opinion that 
the President “is doing far more harm than good by his spee- 
tacular but clumsy surgical operations on the body financial. 
He talks of cutting out the cancer; the danger is that he may cut 
out the heart. Those whom he professes to reform or punish 
have scarcely suffered by the terrible financial cyclone that has 
just swept over New York. On the contrary, the principal victims 
have been the depositors and small shareholders. . .. What, so 
far, have been the results of Mr. Roosevelt’s well-meant efforts? 
He has demoralized the entire financial fabric in America; hastened 
the downfall of several colossal financial and industrial enter- 
prises; caused depreciation in American stocks aggregating hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars; disturbed the markets of Europe, 
and exposed his country to the possibility of one of the most 
terrible financial panics known since the Civil War. Yet he can 
point to no effective personal punishment of any of the ‘ financial 
pirates.’ .. . Hitherto the innocent public, whom Mr. Roosevelt 
thinks he is ‘ protecting,’ have been the greatest sufferers from 
his reforming ardor.” Even the London Outlook, which altogether 
approves the end he has in view, believes that “until that end 
is achieved American trade and American finance will hardly 
know a moment’s peace.” As I have already said, these views 
are not my own, and I have little or no sympathy with them. I 
chronicle them simply as indicating a change, and a somewhat 
sudden one, in English opinion on Mr. Roosevelt’s policy. 



























UIETLY, without ostentation, without advertising, and 

without newspaper notoriety, Elihu Root, Secretary of 

State, crossed the flower-wreathed railway bridge at 

Laredo, Texas, and entered upon the closing chapter in 

his round of memorable visits to Latin-American coun- 

tries, almost before the world was aware he had quitted the soit 
of his own country. 

Mr. Root set out on the last stage of his pilgrimage unaccom- 

panied by special correspondents, photographers, artists, or other 

















Mr. Root, with General Gallardo and Don Juan de Dios 
Villarello, visiting the National Institute of Geology 


makers of sounding, ephemeral newspaper reputation. He went 
to Mexico upon the personal invitation of President Diaz as a 
chosen representative of the American government and_ people. 

After having witnessed his reception in Mexico, after having 
heard the many speeches of welcome and cordial good-will ad- 
dressed to him, and after having listened to his apt, sincere, dig- 
nified, gracious responses, I do not hesitate to say that the Presi- 
dent could not have found in all this broad land of ours another 
representative who could have acquitted himself more worthily 
than did Mr. Root. In the twenty-five speeches he made, several 
of them being extemporaneous in character, there was not uttered 
an unfortunate thought, an embarrassing phrase, nor an awkward 
word. 

Mr. Root’s speeches were elevating, inspiring, and pregnant with 
rich and solid suggestions; suggestions tending to promote sub- 
stantial practical harmony and good feeling and tending equally 
toward the enlargement of commercial relations between the United 
States and the Republie of Mexico. 

Mr. Root, with thoughtful and happy oratorical art, submitted 
his ideas or suggestions one at a time. That is to say, he threw 
out in each speech an important thought or suggestion which he 
wished to be seriously received and considered. By developing 
a single idea in the course of his: remarks upon a given occasion 
he was enabled to focus attention deeply and sharply upon the 
point which he wished to illuminate and to cause the gist of his 
suggestion to sink into the minds of his hearers and to be earried 
away with them for further reflection and thought. 

Mr. Root’s speech at the luncheon given in his honor by the 
American colony in the City of Mexico was one of his most ef- 
fective and felicitous utterances. The significance and importance 
of his remarks upon this occasion will be amply realized when 
one remembers that in Mexico City alone there are living 12,000 
American citizens. 

To advise them as to their duties and responsibilities in their 
dual character of American citizens and residents of Mexico was 
a delicate and difficult task. Mr. Root’s speech on this occasion 
should be read by every American citizen residing in a foreign 
country. Ue said in part: 

“One serious fault which formerly existed to a very great extent 
among Americans, and which has been growing less, was a certain 
provincial and narrow way of looking at foreigners. There was 
a good deal of truth underlying the observations and characteri- 
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zations of Mr. Dickens which made our people so angry sixty or 
seventy years ago. One of our American humorists refers to the 
people of a Western mining-camp as looking upon a newcomer 
with the idea that he had the defective moral quality of being 
a foreigner. Now the residuum of that old feeling stands in the 
way of American trade and of American intercourse generally 
with other nations. No one can do more to advance the disap- 
pearance of that attitude than you who have experienced the 
friendship and kindliness of the people of this foreign country; 
vou who have learned by your personal experience how many and 
how noble are the characicristics of this foreign people; you who 
have been able to see how much we Americans may well learn 
from them. You can, each one of you, be a teacher of your coun- 
trymen in your continued intercourse with your homes and your 
home associates in the gospel of courtesy and kindliness toward 
all mankind. 

“There is one other thought that comes naturally to my mind. 
You not only have not abandoned your duties towards your country 
by coming to this foreign land, but you have acquired new duties 
towards the community and the nation which has given you wel- 
come and shelter and prosperity. There is, underlying all the 
materialism and the hard practical sense of the American people 
regulating its own government for its own interests—there is, 
underlying that, a certain idealism which carries a conception of 
a missionary calling to spread through the length and breadth of 
the world the blessing of justice and liberty and of the institu- 
tions which we believe make for human happiness and human 
progress. That mission is to be fulfilled, not by making speeches 
and the giving of advice, the writing of books, or even the publi- 
cation of newspapers; it can best be fulfilled by personal influence 
and intercourse of men, one with another. No American who is 
in a foreign land can help representing his country; its honor 
and its good name rest upon each one of us the moment we cross 
the border. You not only represent your country, but you have 
a duty to perform towards the country in which you live, giving 
to her and to her people through your efforts and all your asso- 
ciation the best contribution that your training as American citi- 
zens, that the traditions of centuries of American life, enable you 
to give, towards the maintenance of law and order; towards the 
promotion of all ideas that you have been taught in your youth 
to consider sacred; towards holding up the hands of authority; 
towards the inculcation of the sentiment of loyalty; towards the 
perpetuity of the government which gives you security for your 
lives and your property in your new home. 

“T have one pertinent thought in meeting you to-day; it is, 
while you continue to be good loyal American citizens, you should 
be good and loyal Mexican residents. I can no better voice the 
sentiment of all of my countrymen here, I know, and I can no better 
represent the feelings of our friends who remain at home, than 
by asking you to rise and join me in drinking to the long con- 

















Secretary Root and Ambassador Thomas at Kochimilco. The 
Mexicans outdid themselves in honoring their Diplomatic Guest 


tinuance of life, strength, and usefulness for the man who, more 
than any cther or all others, has given to you the opportunities 
that you now enjoy, President Porfiro Diaz.” 

Following the luncheon at which Mr. Root made the speech, 
from which several paragraphs have just been quoted, he was the 
recipient of a degree from the Mexican Academy of Legislation 
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Lightening the Labors of Diplomacy—the Garden-Party 
given at Chapultepec in Honor of Secretary Root 


and Jurisprudence. The diploma was conferred in the course of 
a notable address by one of Mexico’s most distinguished men and 
lawyers, Sefor Joaquin D. Casasus, former Mexican ambassador 
to the United States. 

I shall quote a few paragraphs from Sefor Casasus’s admirable 
address for the reason that it typifies the character and spirit of 
the general and abundant welcome and kindly words which every- 
where throughout the republic greeted Mr. Root. 

Said Senor Casasus: “The Mexican people from the very mo- 
ment in which you set foot on its soil, and our government from 
the time it tendered you the invitation that your visit to Latin 
America should have in Mexico its fitting end and crowning-point, 
have proved to you in abundant measure, by manifestations of 
every kind, that their earnest desire is that the ties which have 
for so many years bound us to your country, united by common 
interests and strengthened by common ideals, should every day 
grow closer and closer. They have also applauded the constant 
zeal shown by your government in fostering relations more and 
more cordial with the republics of America, so that, inspired by the 
same spirit and guided by the same policy, they should make 
this Western continent of ours the arena of the peaceful struggles 
of human effort. Nor do we deny you the enthusiastic and uni 
versal praise of which your labor as Secretary of State of the 
United States of America is deserving, since the programme of 
your international policy, later incorporated by President Roose- 
velt into his last message to Congress, found a sympathizing echo 
in every Mexican heart; that programme which you made known 
to the world when, having the Pan-American conference for your 
tribune and the whole of America, grouped. around you, for your 
auditorium, we were all welcomed on the hospitable soil of the 
noble and heroic Brazilian people. 

* Welcome to our midst! May your visit to Mexico be fruitful 
in good results to both countries; may it be, above all, one more 
tie to bind the sincere and unshaken friendship which unites them 
both, and, since it is the end of your triumphal journey to Latin 
America, may it add, in your great career as a statesman, fresh 
fame to your labor and glory to your illustrious name.” 

Mr. Root’s journey from the Rio Grande River to the City of 
Mexico was a triumphal progress. He was borne southward in 
the sumptuous official train which is the personal property of the 
President of Mexico. 

Upon arriving at the capital city he was met with acclaim by 
vast and enthusiastic throngs, and was escorted to the picturesque 
and commanding castle of Chapultepec by as smart a military 
escort as any nation in the world could muster. 

The welcome yuest of the nation, he was lodged in that splendid 
old citadel around which the once hostile armies of the two re- 
publics waged earnest and costly warfare. Nothing could have 
heen more dramatic in its suggestion than the lodging of Mr. 
Root as honored guest of the nation in this splendid castle, nothing 
could testify more keenly to the generously magnanimous spirit 
which animates the Mexican government, than this very act of 
placing Mr. Root and his family in the citadel once captured by 
the soldiers of the United States. 

The castie was sumptuously refitted and refurnished for Mr. 
Root’s occupancy and is certainly not excelled in comfort, and 
probably not in picturesqueness, by any palace or castle in the 
world. 

The noble panorama of plains, green valleys, and clustered 
cities, snow-capped mountains and slumbering volcanoes, that un- 
rolls itself before the eyes of the spectator standing at gaze upon 
the territories of Chapultepec, is a picture possessing numerous 
and valid attributes of genuine strength and grandeur. 

The lodging of Mr. Root at Chapultepec indicates that all bit- 
terness, jealousy, and ill-feeling which followed hard upon the 
Mexican war have been bravely and wisely put aside. 

This was the thought and the act of President Diaz and in 
them we see the measure of the man. He is truly great, and his 
greatness is moral as well as a composite of intellectual worth 
and physical courage. The imposing figure and powerful per- 
sonality of President Diaz dominate the Republic of Mexico just 
as surely and clearly as the castle of Chapultepec from its lofty 
eminence dominates the capital city. 








One of the most thrilling and salient moments which Mr. Root 
experienced in’ Mexico was the impressive entrance of President 
Diaz upon the occasion of a gala performance at the Opera given 
in honor of the American Secretary of State. The glittering au- 
ditorium and boxes were crowded with the distinguished and 
fashionable people of the capital city. When General Diaz en 
tered the Presidential bex, moving forward unattended to his 
seat, he presented so brave, so strong, so indomitable a figure 
that a noticeable thrill and hush pervaded the vast assemblage, 
only to be followed by a spontaneous outburst of affectionate 
greeting, the quality and earnestness of which I never before saw 
viven to any ether leader of men. 

Surely President Diaz never looked more like one’s ideal of a 
great and unsellish man, a hero, a statesman, a soldier, and a 
patriot that he looked upon this night when he came to the Opera 
to do honor to Mr. Root. He seemed the embodiment of mental 
alertness, physical strength, a fountain of reserve force and ener- 
gies, a master mind dominated by an indomitable spirit. 

I think it probable historians will agree that the New World up 
to the present moment has not produced a more eflicient ruler 
than General Diaz. Those who have keen and just appreciation 
derived from practical knowledge of the difliculties and magnitude 
of the task which has confronted him for twenty years or more 
will understand why thoughtful students will be inclined to assign 
President Diaz a very lofty place in the annals of his time. 

It is not by any means on account of his material successes 


that intelligent persons award to General Diaz the meed of great 
ness. It is true that he has turned a poor and impoverished, 
feeble, struggling, weakly amalgamated republic into a strongly 
knitted, prosperous, happy republic. But his great victory, the 


crowning and memorable success of his career, is to be found in 
the fact that throughout the length and breadth of Mexico he 
has drilled into the minds and hearts and lives of his people an 
earnest and abiding desire for peace and loyalty to law. 

President Diaz is so great a man that he is perfectly willing 
to surround himself with strong men. In his cabinet are many 
men of uncommon ability. He brought to the office of Vice-Presi 
dent, Ramon Corral, a man of high character, wide influence, and 
first-rate administrative capacity. 

His Minister of Finance, Mr. Limantour, has real genius for 
his work, and has done for Mexico's credit what Alexander Ham- 
ilion did for that of the United States. 

I think students of finance will bear me out in the statement 
that in all the cabinets of the world there is not a stronger, abler, 
better, more efficient financial secretary than Mr. Limantour. 

The Minister of Fomento, Mr. Molina, seems admirably fitted 
for the serimus duties of his eflice, which, in a growing, progressive 
country, are of the highest importance, for he has to do with all 
measures of progress and improvement. 

Senfor Fernandez, a distinguished engineer, is at the head of 
the department of public works. 

Sefor Marasical, well and favorably known for a score of years 
in every capital of the world, conducts the aifairs of the Foreign 
Office with ability and discretion. 

It will be observed that all or nearly all of President Diaz's 
closest friends and advisers are men upwards of sixty years ot 
age. He has, of course, many younger men in positions of im 
portance and power, but, like the Japanese, he believes in confiding 
the truly momentous, intimate questions of policy to the “ elde: 
statesmen.” , 

To remain in President Diaz’s confidence and counsel a man 
must be honest, loyal, and intelligent. He demands and is able 
to secure men possessing these three qualities. No matter how 
hig, how brainy, how talented and resourceful those about him 
may be, President Diaz, by sheer force of his character, dominates 
all situations at all times. 

I do not share at all the fear expressed by some doubting, 
timid persons that Mexico wiil suffer a relapse when President 

(Continued on page 17.38 

















At the Games given in his Honor at Kochimilco, 
Mr. and Mrs. Root were interested Spectators 
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TO JAPAN 


By ARTHUR DEMPSTER 


ECRETARY TAFT'S visit to the Japanese capital is over 


and gone; and the public mind here is now chietly concerned 
with apprehending the exact object of his mission and the 
degree of its attainment. That the importance of the event 


is not to be measured by the length of Mr. ‘Taft's stay in 
There are those who ask whethe 
its 


Japan is universally admitted 
the journey of the Secretary of War across the Pacifie hae 
objective point really in the Philippines or in Japan itself; or was 
it no more than a trip around the world, taking a glimpse of 
America’s government in her Oriental colonies by the way? Some 
surmisers would go even further and regard him as the advance 
agent of the recently augmented Pacific fleet. 

But whatever conjectures the few may have had, there was 
nothing on the part of the masses and the authorities but the 
most enthusiastic expression of respect and good-will for Mr. Taft 
and the nation he so worthily represented. Nothing was allowed 
to interfere with the universal desire to convey to him the warm 
regard which the Japanese have always entertained for the nation 
that first introduced them to the outside world. Even if Mr. Taft’s 
visit meant nothing more than a friendly call on the Tokio gov- 
ernment it would still have been opportune and welcome. That it 
means much more than that is the conviction of most residents of 
the Far East. It cannot be forgotten that though Mr. Taft’s last 
trip to the Orient was ostensibly on a tour of inspection in the 
Philippines, he yet found time for a conference with the Tokio 
authorities so important in its nature that it involved the immedi- 
ate despatch of a $2000 telegram to Washington. Whether the 
present visit involved anything so important will not, of course, 
be known for some time; but as the negotiations of the visit of two 
years ago are believed to have seriously affected the status of 
United States citizens in Korea, the results of the present meeting 
with the Tokio officials will be watched with much interest by all 
foreigners in the Orient. 

If the reception which the Japanese tendered Mr. Taft was any 
indication of the greetings and news he brought from Washington, 
then his message must lave been happy indeed. Special mes- 
sengers were despatched trom the Imperial Household in Tokio 
to receive him upon his arrival at the pier in Yokohama, where 
many important citizens of both Japan and the United States were 
waiting to welcome him. Upon his arrival in the capital he found 
most of the magnates of the empire waiting to greet himself and 


party; Ambassador O'Brien, who came over on the same boat with 
Mr. Taft, was included in the happy expressions of welcome and 
good-will that were so freely bestowed by the representatives of 
Japan. The Imperial Detached Palace at Shiba had been placed 
at the disposal of Mr. Taft and family by his Majesty the Emperor, 
who also sent an Imperial carriage to convey the guests thither. 
The street doors of every house and establishment wlong which the 
party passed in Tokio and Yokohama were draped with the flags 
of Japan and the United States. In order to insure to the party 
a pleasant visit in the capital an ollicial of the imperial Household 
was placed in charge to arrange every detail. On the Monday eve 
ning after his arrival the chief officials of the Tokio municipality 
and the important personages of the government entertained Mr. 
Taft with a banquet and reception at the Imperial Hotel, and on 
Tuesday he was banqueted by the Marquis Hayashi, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; while on Wednesday Mr. and Mrs. Taft were re- 
ceived in audience by the Emperor and Empress, and afterwards 
took luncheon with their Majesties in the Imperial Palace. Every- 
thing possible was done to express the lavish hospitality for which 
the Japanese are famous, and to convey through Mr. Taft the 
happiest sentiments to the people of the United States. 

The real object of Secretary Taft’s mission to Japan is, however, 
the thought uppermost in the public mind; and the less likelihood 
there is of getting any authoritative information on the subject 
the more interesting it seems to become. It is very generally 
understood here that for some time negotiations of a desultory sort 
have been going on between the governments of Japan and the 
United States, with as yet no satisfactory adjustment of the 
immigration problem. It will be remembered that color was given 
to this rumor some time ago when the Japanese Minister of Foreign 
Affairs intimated that Japan had been asked for acquiescence in a 
new treaty formally excluding Japanese immigrants from the 
United States, and that she had refused. It is averred that since 
then Japan has been asked if she would consent tc a revision of 
the immigration clause in exchange for America’s concession of the 
right of naturalization to Japanese domiciled in the United States, 
and that Japan likewise declined this offer. The last move on the 
part of the United States cabinet is said to have been the proposal 
to approve a new tariff union between Korea and Japan in ex- 
change for the latter’s consent to a new treaty excluding immi- 

(Continued on page 1740.) 
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Facsimile of a Letter sent by Secretary Taft to the Editor of the “ Hochi Shimbun,” of Tokio, and published 


in that Newspaper, in which the Secretary expressed his Thanks to the People of Japan for their cordial Reception 
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A PLATFORM PANORAMA 


A HORSE-CAR JOURNEY AROUND NEW YORK, AND THE UNSUS- 






PECTED STRATA OF METROPOLITAN LIFE WHICH IT REVEALS 


By FRANK MARSHALL WHITE 

















Picturesque Procession that wends its Way toward the waiting 
Wagons drawn up between the Car-teacks and the Sidewalk 


heads, while in the arms of others are infants of varying ages, 
some of them, perhaps, born on the voyage over. The men are 
loaded down with boxes, trunks, and valises bearing strange labels, 
and to the raiment of the adults of either sex small children are 
clinging. Half frightened, but wide-eyed with wonder and 
curiosity, the prospective citizens tread upon one another’s heels 
behind their guides, and are swallowed up by the great city, 
whence they are distributed to the four corners of the United 
States. 

Starting up the eastern edge of the town from the Battery, as 
the car turns into Water Street, the pilgrim catches a glimpse of 
the canal-boat flotilla, at its anchorage off the city pier. These 
are the primitive barges that, having brought grain or lumber 
from Buffalo or Tonawanda through the Erie Canal and down 
the Hudson, are lying up awaiting their turns to take on a cargo 
of general merchandise for the return trip. A life distinct from 
that of their fellows do the canal-boatmen and their families lead; 
amphibious, it may be called, since while they live on the water as 
does the deep-sea sailor, they are always close to land. The skipper 
carries his Lares and Penates with him, for wife-and children 
almost invariably live aboard these romantic craft, and periodically 
make the trip between Lake Erie and New York Bay. 

It is a domestic scene, therefore, that the flotilla presents in 
its little corner of the world, with the traffic of the piers on two 
sides, and the shrieking and tooting of tugs and ferry-boats 
mingling with the roar of the street to the right and left. On 
the decks of many of the boats 
the family washing is hanging 
out to dry, for the housewives 





ROM the platform of a 

street-car line in New 

York city, -a horse-car 

line at that—a survival 

of the period when Man- 
hattan Island north of Fifty- 
ninth Street was Shantytown— 
more different and contrasting 
phases of life may be seen than 
on any other single intramural 
route in the world, “ Belt Line 
to all ferries. South Ferry and 
Central Park,” runs the legend 
on these old eonveyances, the 
tracks for which were laid about 
the outer edge of the town below 
Fifty-ninth Street, and across 
that thoroughfare from river to 
river, something like half a cen- 
tury ago. There are ferries to- 
day that the Belt Line does not 
pass, but there were none above 
Fifty-ninth Street on either 
side of the city when the cars 








have taken advantage of the 
stay in port to launder the 
wearing apparel that has been 
used since leaving the western 
end of the State, and one of 
the women may occasionally be 
seen. to emerge from below in 
her sunbonnet, with a clothes- 
pin in her mouth, to attach an- 
other garment to the line. On 
other decks women are sewing 
under awnings, or reading in 
hammocks, with children play- 
ing about them, the smaller 
ones often tethered to their 
mothers by a stout cord, lest 
they fall overboard. In some 
of the cabin windows flowers 
are blooming in pots, and a 
cat or dog is sleeping in the sun, 
or listlessly pacing the deck, of 
nearly every vessel in the fleet. 

From Coenties Slip to Old 
Slip, along Water Street, which 








that bear the prognostic were : 
constructed, and casual observa- 
tion justifies an inference that 
the nativity of the horses that 
propel the ancient vehicles was 
contemporaneous with them. 

Any one below Central Park in New York may discover the 
Belt Line by proceeding north, south, east or west until he comes 
to its tracks; and at any point along the route a panorama that 
is always interesting, and in nine cases out of ten novel, unfolds 
itself before’ him. At the Battery, however, the sightseer may 
appropriately begin his observations with the spectacle of the 
coming of the potential American ancestor into the New World, 
for here the newly arriving immigrants cross the Belt Line tracks 
as they enter the land of promise. Almost every day during the 
summer and fall they may be seen flocking up from the gate of 
the Ellis Island ferry by the hundreds and thousands. Russian 
Jews and southern Italians compose the great bulk of the present 
immigration, which promises to exceed the record-breaking total 
of the fiseal year ending with last June—more than a _ million 
newcomers out of a million and nearly three hundred thousand 
steerage arrivals. 

It is a picturesque procession that wends its way toward the 
waiting wagons drawn up in the space between the car-tracks and 
the sidewalk, toward the Elevated railroad and the up-town street- 
cars, toward the headquarters of immigration societies and the 
boarding-houses of many nations in the riverside streets. Besides 
the Russians and Italians, there are representatives of many other 
nationalities, in as many quaint costumes—Germans, Hungarians, 
Poles, Slovaks, Ruthenians, Greeks, Armenians, Syrians. and of 
nearly all the other countries of southern Europe. Many of the 
women carry big, varicolored bundles of household goods on their 






The Push-carts that line the Curb are the Housewife’s Depart- 
ment Store, where she may purchase any Household Necessities 


was a part of the fashionable 
promenade of tht city a hun- 
dred years ago, the sidewalks 
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Big Sailing-Ships that have traversed the Globe lie so close 
to the Wharves that their Bowsprits project into the Street 


























are occupied by horses and 
drays, while pedestrians walk 
on the car-track, for great mer- 
cantile firms occupy the sub- 
stantial stone buildings on both 
sides of the thoroughfare, the 
lettering upon the edifices indi- 
cating that tobacco, paint, oils, 
cordage, drugs, wines, and other 
merchandise at wholesale are 
sold or bought within. Along 
Front Street the surroundings 
are such as to cause the sight- 
seer who has not outgrown wan- 
derlust to thrill. The atmo- 
sphere is all of travel and ad- 
venture, in spite of the turmoil 
of commerce. Big sailing-ships 
that have traversed the globe lie 
so close to the wharves that 
their bowsprits project into the 
street, a smart revenue-cutter 
is moored alongside the dock of 
the quartermaster’s department 
at Wall Street, and through a 
chance gap in the shipping a 
grim man-of-war may be seen 


moving majestically toward the Brooklyn Navy-yard. Steamships, 
large and small, bound for Cuba, Mexico, and the West Indies; 
engaged in coastwise traffic with the Southern States, or plying 
between such near-by ports as Bridgeport, Hartford, New Haven, 
Providence or Fall River—line the piers for miles. 

Now the car passes Corlears Hook Park and Gouverneur Hos- 
pital. The park during the warm weather is crowded with the 
overflow from the neighboring tenements, men, women, children, 
and babies, all of the same nationality and religion, asleep on the 
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On the West Side of Town, in the Gas-house District below 
Fifty-ninth Street, one finds long Rows of Tenement-Houses 


grass or gossiping on the benches. On the balconies of the hospital, that the district is inhabited. 


and through the open windows, may be seen comfortable-looking 
white beds, each containing a patient, attended by nurses in neat 
uniforms. If you were to look over the hospital register you would full of tenement houses, small 
find that nine-tenths of Gouverneur’s patients are of the same 


nationality as the people in the 
parks, for this is the border of 
the vast district lying between 
the Bowery and the East River, 
and Catherine and Houston 
streets, where nearly a million 
Jews, most of them of Russian 
birth, are domiciled. The car- 
driver will tell you that only a 
very few years ago it would 
have been as much as the in- 
tegrity of a Jewish boy’s fea- 
tures was worth for him to ven- 
ture as far east as Cherry 
Street or south of Grand, be- 
cause the juvenile native would 
have scourged him back to 
Essex or Ludlow, while the 
Jewish patriarch durst not 
wander out of the zone of 
safety, lest the same young 
scoundrels pluck his beard as 
he passed along the sidewalks. 
To-day the youthful Israelite 
plays at will along the wharves, 
and throngs the public breath- 
ing-places of the eastern water- 


«front almost to the complete 


exclusion of the children of 
other races, and the patriarch 




















However, there is enough alone in the Ocean Steamship 
Piers to occupy the attention of the intelligent Spectator 





meets naught but reverence in 
the streets. 

Turning into Grand Street, 
and then northward, the car is 
in the midst of the tenement- 
house district, and the driver 
is forced to bring his horses to 
a walk in order to avoid run- 
ning over the children that 
swarm across the pavement. 
Other children are chattering 
on the steps of the houses and 
lolling in the doorways, and 
from nearly every window along 
the street a feminine head is 
projecting. The housewife in 
this locality finds her shopping 
a less troublesome matter than 
do her sisters in some other 
parts of town, for the push- 
carts that line the curb are her 
department store, where she 
may purchase any household 
necessities, from fruit, meat, 
and vegetables to carpet slip- 
pers, rat-traps, bed springs, 
jewelry, hammers, nails, mos- 


quito-netting, dress-goods, lace curtains, oil-paintings, oilcloth, 
woollen stockings, dishpans, and kerosene-lamps. She makes her 
bargains from her window, without regard to its height above the 
sidewalk; and as several of her in every building on both sides of 
the street are discussing prices with a different merchant, all at the 
same time, and as babies are crying on every fire-escape, and small 
boys squabbling in every hallway, simultaneously with a scissors- 
grinder, a glazier, and a junkman stentoriously announcing them- 
selves and their vocations in each block, a visitor is made aware 


From Fourteenth Street the Belt Line’s route to Fifty-ninth 
Street is through First Avenue, a broad, dull, old thoroughfare 


shops, and a proportion of 


saloons entirely too great for the population. Half a mile on 


this road prepares the traveler 
for the worst. A busy 
point along this stretch of 
travel is the city’s principal 
clearing-house for poverty and 
crime, for; in the sombre melan- 
choly enclosure between Twenty- 
sixth and Twenty - seventh 
streets and the East River, in 
neighborly proximity, are Belle- 
vue Hospital, the headquarters 
of the Department of Charities, 
the departure pier for the peni- 
tentiary and insane asylum on 
Blackwells Island, and_ the 
morgue. 

Throughout the twenty-four 
hours, for 365 days in the year, 
ambulances are clanging in at 
the broad entrance to the hos- 
pital, bringing victims of acci- 
dents and crimes, the sick poor, 
and the more pitiable insane, 
and clanging out again as other 
unfortunates claim attention. 
At stated hours each day vans 
from the various city prisons 
drive to the pier, carrying 
paupers and criminals on 

(Continued on page 1735.) 
























For this entire Distance, Wagons and Drays, from two to twenty 
abreast, line the Wharf-yards, rank upon rank, block after block 
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Columbus Circle, at the southwest Corner of Central Park, surrounded 
by Theatres and Garages, and infested by reckless Motorists 
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THE BIRTH CERTIFICATE 


By PHILIP LORING ALLEN 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR G. DOVE 


I 
HE snow glistened as in a Christmas card on the peaked 
roofs of Andersdorf and crunched pleasantly beneath the 
diminutive heels of Friiulein Irma on her way to market. 
The vexation of Friiulein Irma’s life was that people— 
especially Herr Litz—would persist in likening her cheeks 
to rosy apples and her eyes to stars. Stars and red apples are not 
closely associated in the scheme of Nature, but there was nothing 
incongruous when the two were linked to describe Friiulein Irma. 
She was as pure and radiant as the one, as wholesome and com- 











“ Kalte Fusse!” he shouted 


forting as the other. If there had been less of appropriateness in 
the similes they would not have been so overworked. But she liked 
the two Americans because neither of them talked of stars or apples. 
It was not to their credit that the idiom of compliment remained 
beyond their reach, but Friiulein Irma appreciated it none the less. 
They were the only Americans at her mother’s table, in fact the 
only Americans in Andersdorf, and she did not know but that this 
delicacy might be a national characteristic. 

The first of the Americans, the tall, blond, confident, sprucely 
dressed American, was standing in the window of the American 
shoe-store as she passed. It was strange, but he was almost always 
standing in that same window when she passed. She knew that 
Mr. Grantham was in Germany not to conduct this one shoe-store, 
but to establish a chain of others to sell the 
product of a prodigious factery across the 
water. He had chosen his shop, installed the 
indefatigable Biehle as manager, put in the 
fixtures and shifted them about several times 
to suit, and even yet he did not depart about 
his business. Chiefly he stcod in the win- 
dow and waited for Friiulein Irma to pass 
by. 

This time she gave him a smile as daz- 
zling as the snow on the peaked roofs. He 
opened the door and came hurriedly forward 
to greet her. 

“Come herein,” he said, hastily. 
“ Biehle,” he called, “ tell this young lady 1 
want to make her a present.” 

Biehle emerged from the rear of the shop 
and translated. Irma looked up inquiringly 
and repeated her smile. Grantham opened 
a drawer and brought out a pair of snow- 
boots lined and edged with the softest fur. 

“Cold feet. Kalte Fiisse!” he shouted. 
Then, in his ordinary voice, to Biehle: “ Tell 
her these are with the firm’s compliments— 
to introduce them. Make her take them.” 
Just what the resourceful Biehle said his 
employer never knew. But Friiulein Irma 
thanked him prettily, and he had the felicity 
of drawing on the fur-lined snow-boots over 
her little shoes. 

“ Biehle,” said Grantham, as he came back 
from the door, “run after that young lady 
and offer her this store and everything in it, 
ineluding—hold on, don’t be a fool.” Biehle 
had his hand on the door-knob and came back 
reluctantly. 

Grantham began making out a record of 
the snow-boots transaction. 














He smiled as he wrote 
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“ One-twelfth dozen, No. 53... to advertising,” it read. 

“One-twelfth dozen snow-boots,’ Grantham sighed. “ One- 
twelfth dozen pretty girls—when I’ve made out that’ voucher, I’ll 
be willing enough to move on.” 

From his upper window in the Stadthaus, Herr Létz looked on 
and disapproved. Since Irma had first coiled her flaxen braids he 
had loved her. A great share of the unappreciated star and apple 
similes were of his framing. He was not an impetuous suitor; he 
did not even seek opportunities for pressing his compliments, but 
waited, secure in the thought that when both the Americans had 
passed from the scene, his own claims would be too strong for the 
Friiulein and her mother to resist. 

The second of the Americans was likewise watching Friiulein 
Irma’s progress that morning. Cobb might have received as many 
smiles as Grantham, but for the optical peculiarity that on a 
bright day one could look out, but not in, the windows of the 
chemical factory. Yet Cobb, small, shy, dark, and abstracted, 
realized that he could not receive those smiles with the same grace 
as his debonair compatriot. His resources, as he well knew, lay 
outside the field of face-to-face gallantries. He, like Grantham, 
saw Friiulein Irma every day, at every meal, yet he regarded it as 
the safest course to do most of his own wooing on paper. When he 
had seen the young lady’s figure disappear around the corner, he 
pushed back the test-tubes, racks, and litmus paper and proceeded 
to compose nothing less ambitious than a poem in his beloved’s 
own unfamiliar but beautiful language. 

The central idea of this poem Cobb had carried with him ever 
since he had first met Friulein Irma in August. The sentiment 
had come to him spontaneously, and he thought it novel. If other 
poets had hit upon it before, that was not his fault. It was, in 
brief, the notion that at all hours and in all seasons his devotion 
to his lady remained unchangeable and indestructible. 

All times, all seasons. What seasons? Why, spring and sum- 
mer—or autumn and winter, for the matter of that. “ Winter and 
summer ” needed the change of but two letters to become German 
as it stood. Very well: 

“Sommer und Winter.” 

Now for a rhyme. Binter, cinter, dinter, finter, hinter— 
“ Hinter,’ that was a real word. But it meant “behind”! It 
was not of much use in a ditty of sentiment. Very well, change 
the first line. Try another season, or, still better, a. particular 
day. 

“Sommer und Weinacht.” 

Was there any rhyme to “ Weinacht”! “ Beinacht” sounded 
like a word. No, it was two. 


“Sommer und Weinacht, 
Bei Tag und bei Nacht—” 


What happened summer and Christmas by day and by night? 
Why, that was too easy to ask. Cobb smiled as he wrote down the 
inevitable third line: 


“Sommer und Weinacht, 
Bei Tag und bei Nacht, 
Ich liebe dich.” 


An explosion in the next room interrupted 
the poet, and when he returned from in- 
vestigating, the afflatus was spent. 

Cobb accordingly turned to a more practi- 
cal phase of his love-affair. Yankee fore- 
handedness was strong in him. He wanted 
to be ready to take instant advantage of 
whatever chance Fortune might hold out to 
him. He knew that, under the rule of Ger- 
man bureaucracy, any one who intended to 
follow up an advantage in love must first 
account satisfactorily not merely for his 
entry into the country, but for his entry 
into the world. Accordingly he wrote to 
one of the friends of his boyhood: 


“Dear Tom,—If everything goes right, I 
expect to be married here very shortly. As 
you know, there are many formalities to be 
observed here in Germany. So I must be 
prepared with a birth certificate. I believe 
you get it at the Court-house. I send a 
money-order for eight marks to cover the 
expense. 

*P, S.—I may as well tell you frankly 
that all this is in the air. I am not sure 
about the marriage, but I want to be ready.” 


It was not until a fortnight later that 
Grantham learned of the need for docu- 
mentary proof of his own nativity. He 
had not known of it fifteen minutes, how- 
ever, before he had cabled: 

“ Rush certificate my birth. No fooling.” 


















II 

Grantham’s friends were of a sprightlier order than Cobb’s, but 
the peremptory phrasing of his cable brought instant and literal 
compliance with the terms of his request. It had been otherwise 
with Cobb’s letter. 

When Tom received it, back in the bustling little Western city, he 
had shown it to-Gus and Harry 

“Tf it’s only necessary for him to prove that he was born in 
order to win a German heiress,” said Gus, handing back the letter, 
“T guess we can fix him.” 

“Can anybody in this town do engrossing?” asked Harry, 
thoughtfully. 

“ Bob Hicks does,” exclaimed Tom. “TI’ll see him. You go buy 
a sheet of parchment, and you get a copy of the blank the County 
Clerk uses.” Thus energetically the three friends separated. 

“Form?” returned the County Clerk when he was interrogated. 
“There isn’t any form here. I never had but two applied for since 
I held this office, and I just wrote those out on slips of paper.” 

“Then the phraseology doesn’t matter?” inquired Gus. 

“Sure it, doesn’t,” said the County Clerk. 

Harry presently appeared at Bob Hicks’s office, carrying the 
largest sheet of parchment to be procured in the town. The en- 
grosser, having had the nature of the job explained to him in 
wlowing language, was just taking down from an upper shelf his 
bottles of red, green, and violet water-proof ink. 

The initial letter of ‘“ Know all men by these presents ” he made 
in the form of a free-hand angel in a green robe, one of whose 
purple wings slanted rakishly upward, while the other drooped to 
form the lower limb of the “ K.” Cherubs and cradles environed 
the supremely important word “born,” which itself stood out in 
flaming yellow; swoops and swirls of scarlet streamed through the 
sentences, and a_ lavender 
nebula pervaded the clause 
in which the certifying offi- 
cial “set my hand and 
caused the seal of this office 
to be affixed.” A cupid dis- 
charged arrows promiscu- 
ously from the upper left- 
hand corner, and above all 
floated the flag. 

“ That’s a good job, boys,” 
chuckled the County Clerk 
when the work was spread 
before him. “Now you 
want me to sign that?” 

“ And put your seal on,” 
suggested Gus. 

The Sheriff was passing 
the door at this moment, 
and the County Clerk ran 
out to show him the docu- 
ment. “ Can your office turn 
out anything in that style?” 
he asked. 

“Don’t you want my 
name on that too, boys?” 
asked the Sheriff, looking 
over his glasses. “I should 
consider it an honor.” 

“Sure,” said the three in 
chorus. They began to see 
still greater possibilities to 
their documentary  pleas- 
antry. When they came down the Court-house steps they had six 
signatures and six seals affixed to their certificate. 

The State-house dome rose from the top of the hill before them. 
“On to the capital!” cried Harry. It was the day for the con- 
vening of the Legislature. The corridors were full of smiling men 
in slouch-hats shaking hands and calling one another by their 
Christian names. They had scarcely entered the rotunda when the 
local Assemblyman hailed them. “Great!” he exclaimed, when 
they told their story. “ We’ll give ’em a certificate worth framing. 
Let me look after this.” 

The Governor sat in his revolving chair and swung about as 
the group appeared in the doorway. His annual message had gone 
to the printer, and his mind was free from care. 

“ Governor,” began the local Assemblyman, “some twenty-eight 
or thirty years ago a young man was born in this State, as I 
understand it, and some doubt has arisen in the German Empire 
over that fact. Now it would add immensely to the weight of 
this certificate if you—” 

The Governor’s eyes twinkled as he read it. “ Yowyre sure it 
comes under my jurisdiction, are you?” he asked, but he was al- 
ready reaching for his pen. 

“Now that he’s signed, nobody else can refuse,” said the local 
Assemblyman. ‘“ You just stay where you are in this corner and 
I'll round them up for you.’ 

The President of the Senate was called out of his chair to visé 
the document. Plain legislators and deputy commissioners fought 
for the privilege of adding their names. The member of Congress 
was stopped as he was about to leave the building. “ Have you 
an official seal?” asked the local Assemblyman. 

“No,” said the Congressman. 

“ Never mind, then,” said the local Assemblyman and let him 
go his way. 

When the certificate was carried home by Cobb’s friends, official 
seals, red, green, blue, brown and golden, formed a border quite 
around it. Its thirty-eight signatures belonged to the most power- 
ful and respected officials of the State, the county, and the 
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municipality. It looked capable of opening prison gates, sending 
men to the gallows, or plunging nations into war. 


Ill 


Cobb had never been so angry in his life as when he unwrapped 
the ornate parchment from across the water. “A silly, trouble- 
some, expensive joke,’ he complained, “that is as liable as not 
to cost me my happiness. They’ll refuse it, and IL lose just so 
much time clear.” 

He had not the assurance to take the thing in person to be filed 
at the Stadthaus, but as a forlorn hope he sent the venerable and 
formal porter of the chemical factory with the document. Half 
an hour of distress passed before the messenger returned. 

“Did they take it or not?” cried Cobb. ‘ What did they say? 
Was sagt er?” 

* Bleezed,” said the porter. “ Herr Litz is bleezed, in America 
dey do dings so goot, so righdt. Dey did not exbect.” 

Realization came slowly to Cobb that, instead of hurting him, 
the ridiculous certificate had raised not only himself, but his poor 
slipshod native land, in the estimation of the Andersdorf officials. 
It prepared him for the next step. He had won a success only 
that morning in the laboratory, and he proposed to make this the 
occasion for another of the love-letters that always caused him an 
hour of agony as he looked across the dining-room to see how 
Friiulein Irma received them. 

“T have achieved something here,” he wrote in English, to be 
translated later on. “In my crucible I have just made to unite 
two of the elements that never in the world were united before. I 
embedded them in permanganate of potash, fused the mass at 
930° C., and, behold, the thing was done. It has given me hope 
that I can yet bring your reluctant heart to unite with mine. But 
where is the permanganate 
of potash that can—” 


Cobb looked over his 
draught dubiously. “I’m 


not sure but the poetry was 
better,” he said. 

Grantham was naturally 
facile, where Cobb was inept, 
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KES bg. and yet for that very reason 
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i To Cobb, a laboriously con- 
structed letter was quite as 
natural and spontaneous a 
means of communication 
with a young woman as any 
other. But his rival, who 
had never before in his life 
hesitated for a word with 
which to address a_ pretty 
girl, found that a knowledge 
of German adequate for the 
shoe business would not do 
here. He knew what he 
wanted to say well enough. 
He wanted to say, “ You 
get me going and coming. 
You’re my peach. Yowre 
the only clingstone in the 
orchard. I want to hold 
right on to you. You’re my 
one best bet.” But all the 
airiness was gone when he 
tried to express himself thus in Irma’s own tongue, and he faltered 
before he came to the first verb. 

Yet his distress achieved that which assurance could not. The 
tender-hearted maiden felt pity for Grantham, while she imagined 
Cobb to be hard and unfeeling, despite his verses. It was on 
Grantham’s well-padded shoulder that she finally breathed her 
promise. She accepted him reluctantly and with reservations, but 
she accepted him, and that was all Grantham asked. And he had 
hardly left her presence when he found at the shoe-store the 
envelope containing his birth certificate fram America, a simple 
paper with a few lines of handwriting, two dates, and a Registrar’s 
signature. Clutching the precious paper, he hurried to the Stadt- . 
haus, and there in the room above, among the filing-cases, he 
found Herr Létz. Herr Litz was proud of his English, and Grant- 
ham did not attempt to perform his errand in German. “I wish 
to be married soon,” he said, speaking slowly and distinctly. “I 
think it is necessary to have a certificate of my birth. Here is 
one.” 

Herr Litz looked at it non-committally. 

“You would marry Friiulein Irma?” he said, abstractedly. 

“She is a friend of yours.” 

“Yes.” Herr Liitz regarded him narrowly. He knew that Cobb 
wanted to marry Friiulein Irma, too. But this rival was a dif- 
ferent matter. 

“One minute,” he said, and disappeared among the dim filing- 
stacks. Presently he reappeared with Cobb’s birth certificate, and 
spread out the two documents side by side. 

“Where you get this, Herr Grantham?” he inquired. 

“T wrote home for it.” 

“ Home is where?” 

“ America. A small town in Illinois. 
name of the place.” 

“ America?” questioned Herr Liétz, raising his eyebrows. “ Re- 
gretfully, Herr Grantham. we are familiar with the customs of 
America. We know what looks like an American certificate of 
birth. Here is one.” 


You wouldn’t know the 












































































“In America dey do dings so goot” 
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“ That!” exclaimed Grantham. “They don’t go in for red tape 
like that is at home.” 

“ Observe there is no red tape on this document,” retorted Herr 
Létz. “There is no tape at all. But look at the two. I know the 
former genuine. What shall I say of the latter? Behold. Your 
paper. It does not contain but one of the writings and seals it 
should collect. That one is easy you forge. Where does it bear 
the seal of the Overseer of the Poor? Where,” he went on oratorie- 
ally, squinting at the parchment, “the signature of the Chairman 
of the Democratic State Central Committee, where the Dairy and 
Food Commissioner? Where the Receiver of Taxes? Where is—” 
Herr Létz paused and looked sternly at Grantham. 

“Good heavens, man, it’s genuine!” exclaimed Grantham. “I 
sent for it direct, and this is what came. That other thing you’ve 
got there is a cross between an insane city directory and a circus 
poster. Nobody but a crazy man would get up a certificate like 
that.” 

“You forget,” said Herr Litz with dignity. “It is I am the 
judge here.” 

Then Grantham was foolish enough to lose his temper, and 
presently he was in the street clutching the rejected certificate. 

Biehle was the first to learn of his employer’s difficulty. He 
tried his best to persuade Grantham to wait before he went to tell 
Friiulein Irma about it. But Grantham was willing to wait only 
long enough to supply himself with words enough for the story. 
He had the dictionary down from the shelf and was skimming 
through the pages. , 

“Wait till you are calm,” pleaded Biehle. ‘“ You will angry 


her’ 
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“Would ‘Land von Mondsuchtig’ mean ‘ country of lunatics 
returned Grantham fiercely, looking up from the page. Then he 
slammed the door and strode away. He proposed to tell Friiulein 
Irma just what he thought of the treatment he had received, and 
of the country where such things happened. 

It was after sundown when Herr Litz saw him returning home. 
His coat-collar was turned up, his hands were ungloved, his hat 
was pulled low and he walked fast, mumbling to himself. Herr 
Létz was pinning a crimson flawver in his buttonhole. “It iss my 
time,” said Herr Litz. But before the month was out he had to 
bring into requisition the birth certificate of another American. 
an American who interlarded his love-making with eulogies of 
the Fatherland, its customs and institutions, and especially its 
methods of dealing with official documents. 
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CLIMB INTO THE ATR. 
42 FEET ON A SIDE, AND CROWNED WITH THE BELFRY OF ST. MARK’S. 


THE FAMOUS BELFRY WHICH TUMBLED TO THE GROUND JULY 14, 1902, AFTER STANDING NEARLY 400 YEARS, IS NOW BEGINNING ITS 
IT IS FOLLOWING THE LINES OF THE ORIGINAL CAMPANILE, A SQUARE TOWER 323 FEET HIGH, MEASURING 


ARCHITECTS REGARDED IT AS AN UNSIGHTLY PILE OF BRICKS 
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HEN in 1867, at the age of twenty-nine, Edward Payson 

Weston walked from Portland, Maine, to Chicago, a 

distance of 123714, miles, in twenty-six days, the feat 

attracted the attention of the entire country, as it 

far surpassed any existing pedestrian achievement. In 
Harper’s WEEKLY of the time several pictures and accounts of 
Weston and his journey were published. 

Forty years after this performance, Mr. Weston, bravely con- 
fident of his endurance and strength, started out to equal the feat, 
and at the time of this writing he is well on his journey from 
Portland to Chicago, and what is more remarkable, is many miles 
ahead of the schedule he established during his first performance. 

Many of the readers of these lines well remember the craze 
for walking which swept over this country and England a genera- 
tion ago. It undoubtedly had its origin in that Portland-Chicago 
walk, and the originator, “ Weston the Walkist,’ became the 
hero of hundreds of newspaper stories, of many stirring songs, 
and no end of contests on the open road and on indoor tracks. 
In England Weston won the Astley belt in 1879, and he easily 
earned the renown of being the greatest long-distance pedestrian 
in the world. 

But it staggers the imagination to find this ancient champion 
emerged from the mists and memories of the last generation and 
now trying to outdo the really great feat of his youth. At sixty- 
nine he should be slippered, before a cheery fire, telling tales of his 
prowess of long ago. Instead of which we find him out on the 
road in rain and cold, wading through mud, and overcoming ob- 
stacles such as might well stop a young giant. 

Leaving Portland, Maine, on October 29, Weston began the 
journey in high spirits, cheered by great crowds, and congratulated 
at frequent intervals by men and women who had seen him pass 
on his way in 1867. But for the whiteness of his hair and dragoon 
mustaches his bright gray eyes and ruddy cheeks would make 
him appear as young as ever. Certainly his style of walking has 
not changed. Imagine a quick, nervous man of five feet eight 
inches, deep-chested but slender gf limb, weighing 140 pounds in 
his costume of short coat, trousers, high leather gaiters, and heavy 
broad-soled shoes. He goes at a light, steady pace of five miles 
an hour, rolling his shoulders a little and swinging his arms, never 
lifting his feet high from the ground and sometimes making a 
little hitch in his stride. 

The old man has gone steadily onward with unflagging gayety, 
always adding a little to the lead he has established over his 
early record. On the night of the eighth day, when he arrived at 
Schenectady, New York, he was fifty-five miles ahead of his 
former achievement and had accomplished it in five hours less of 
actual walking. The forty-nine miles from Chatham to Schenec- 
tady were done in the face of a fierce gale and a deluge of cold 
rain. The roads were turned to seas of sticky mud. Each step 
plunged the veteran ankle-deep in the mire, and often he had 
to pull out his feet by main strength. 

Ten miles east of Troy he stepped into a mud-hole and severely 
wrenched his right side. After a rest of four hours, he declared 
the pain was all gone, and he trudged along without. a limp. 

“It was pretty hard going,” said Weston, “but I don’t feel 
in the least exhausted. What amuses me is that I did it all on 
one egg and a pot of tea.” 


WALKING A THOUSAND MILES AT SIXTY-NINE 

















Weston in 1907 with his volunteer Pace-makers 


Neither age nor bad roads have handicapped the sturdy veteran 
so much as the lack of funds to pay the expenses of the men who 
accompany him in carriages. He vows he will complete the task 
even if he has to go on unattended. In the issue of HARPER’s 

















Weston walking to Chicago in 1867 
WESTON THE PEDESTRIAN ON THE ROAD-—-THE MANNER IN WHICH THE WALK WAS CONDUCTED—SKETCHED BY STANLEY FOX 
From an illustration published in ** Harper’s Weekly’ for November 23, 1867 
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WEEKLY for November 16, 1867, the following was published under 


the title “ The Pedestrian Feat ”: 

“Edward P. Weston, a young pedestrian of New England, has 
undertaken, on a wager of $10,000, to walk from Portland, 
Maine, to Chicago, Illinois, a distance of 123714 miles, in 
twenty-six days, the second one hundred miles, from Dedham, 
Massachusetts, to Washington, Rhode Island. to be made in twenty- 
four hours. He left Portland at noon on October 29, and reached 
Saco at 3.25 p.M., thirty-five minutes ahead of time. One hour 
later he left Saco, reaching North Berwick at midnight, having 
missed the road twice and walked three miles out of his way. 


On October 30 he passed through eight towns, reaching Salem: 


betimes. On October 31 Weston walked from Salem to North 
Attleborough. At 12.41 on November 1 he was at Dedham, 
Massachusetts, beginning the one-hundred-mile feat, passing 
through Providence at 8.45 P.M. on the same day. The crowd was 
so great the police had to open a passage for him through the 
streets. He stopped at the City Hotel fifteen minutes and then 
proceeded. In resvonse to the cheers of the crowd, he said he had 





OFF TO JAPAN 
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walked thirty-two of the one hundred miles to be done in twenty- 
four hours and was eighteen minutes ahead of time. He was in 
excellent spirits. The one-hundred-mile feat was not accomplished 
on the first effort, owing to injuries received by Weston from 
the crowd in Pawtucket. On November 3 he was at Plainfield, 
Connecticut, in good spirits and in attendance at church. 

* The pedestrian is accompanied by six men in carriages, who see 
that all is fairly done. Relays of horses are provided at certain 
specified points, in order that there shall be no delay. Weston 
is a fine-looking young man, about twenty-seven years of age, 
five feet seven and one-half inches in height, is well built, and 
weighs 125 pounds. His walking dress consists of a jacket, tight- 
fitting black pantaloons, stout brogans with red tops, a round-top 
light silk hat, and buff gloves. He also tarries a light walking- 
stick. Weston is a canvasser by occupation, and takes with him 
on his trip 30,000 copies of his little paper, The Time Table,-for 
distribution. When he started up Federal Street, Portland, he 
was enthusiastically cheered, and all along the route he has re- 
ceived the most hearty encouragement.” 
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A DIPLOMATIC CRUISE OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY 
WHEN NINE MONTHS WERE REQUIRED FOR THE TRIP 


By CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N. 


N narrating the cruise of the Jroquois I have. as it were, 
laid the reins on the neck of my memory, letting it freely 
run away; partly because our track lay over stretches of sea 
even now somewhat unbeaten by travel. Moreover, there 
were in our cruise some exceptional occurrences. 

With the termination of the War of Secession, which had con- 
centrated the entire effort of the navy upon our own coasts and 
inland waters, the policy of the government reverted, irreflectively, 
perhaps, to the identical system of distribution in squadrons that 
had existed before. There was a body of officers fully competent 
in numbers and ability, and comparatively young. In the first 
ship on board which I made a long cruise, beginning in 1867, 
of ten in the ward-room, three only, the surgeon, paymaster, and 
chief-engineer, were over thirty, and they barely. 1 myself, next 
to the captain, was twenty-six, and there was not a married man 
among us. 

In 1867, however, these old ships and ancient systems were but 
just passing their meridian, and for a brief time might continue 
to live on their reputation. They were beautiful vessels in outline, 
and repaid in appearance all the care which the seamen naturally 
lavishes on his home. One could well feel proud of them; the 
more so that they had close behind them a vood fighting record. 
It was to one such, the Jroquois, which had followed Farragut from 
New Orleans to Vicksburg, that I reported on the second day of 
that then new year. 

She was destined to China and Japan, the dream of years to me. 
We were to go by the West Indies to Rio Janeiro, thence by the 
Cape of Good Hope to Madagascar, to Aden at the meuth of the Red 
Sea, to Muscat at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, and so by India 
and Siam to our first port in Chinese waters, Hongkong. 

The time, too, was apposite, for Japan had not yet entered 
upon the path of modernization which she has. since pursued 
with such revolutionary progress. Some eight or ten years ago 
there lunched with me a young Japanese naval officer, who, I 
understand, has occupied a position of distinguished responsibility 
during the recent war with Russia. I chanced to ask him if he 
had ever seen a two-sworded man. He replied, Never. He be- 
longed to the samurai class, who once wore them, but in actual 
life they have disappeared. When the Jroquois reached Japan, 
and throughout her stay, two-sworded men were as thick almost 
as blackberries. To European prepossessions it was illuminating 
to see half a dozen riding down a street, hatless, crown of the 
head shaved, with a short pigtail at the back tied tight near the 
skull, and then brought stifily forward close to the scalp; their 
figures gowned, the handles of the two swords prejectifig closely 
from the left side of their garments, and the feet resting in 
stirrups of slipper form, which my memory says were of straw- 
work; but of that I am less sure. This equipment was completed 
by a painted fan stuck in the belt, and at times an opened paper 
umbrella. I have been passenger in the same boat with some of 
these warriors, accoutred as above, and using their fans as_re- 
quired, while engaged in animated conversation with the courtesy 
and smiling affability characteristic of all classes in Japan. Such 
then was the as vet raw material out of which have been evolved 
the heroic soldiery who have recently astonished the world by 
the practical development they have given to modern military 
ideas; then as unlike the troops which now are, except in courage, 
as the ancient Japanese war-junk is to the present battle-ship. 

I was in Japan at the arrival of their first ironclad, purchased 
in the United States, and doubtless long since consigned to the 
serap-heap: but of her hereafter. After being frozen up and 
snowed under, during a very bitter and boisterous January, we at 
last got to sea, and soon ran into warmer weather. 
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The Jroquois did not succeed in making Rio without a stop. 
The northeast trade winds hung well to the eastward after we 
left Guadeloupe, and blew hard with a big sea, for it was the 
Northern winter. Running across them, as we were, the ship was 
held close to the wind under fore and aft canvas. For a small 
vessel nothing is more uncomfortable. Rolling and butting at 
waves which struck the bow at an angle .of forty-five degrees 
made walking not impossible, indeed, to good sea legs, but. still 
a constant succession of gymnastic balancings that tock from it 
all pleasure. 

From Rio to the Cape took us thirty-two days. At dawn of the 
day before our arrival a mirage presented so exactly, and in the 
proper quarter, the appearance of Table Mountain, the land-mark 
of Capetown, that our captain, who had been there more than 
once, was sure of it. ' 

At the season of our stay, May and June, the anchorage at 
Capetown itself, being open to the northward, is exposed to heavy 
gales. Vessels therefore commonly betook themselves to Simon’s 
Bay, on the other side of the Cape, where these winds blew off 
shore. Thither the Jroquois went; and as communication with 
Capetown, some twenty miles away, was by stage, the opportunity 
for ordinary visiting was indifferent. We went up by detach- 
ments, each staying several days. 

Both in Rio and at the Cape the necessity for repairs occasioned 
delays which militated somewhat against the full development of 
our cruise. To that I believe we missed a. stop at Siam, which, 
consequently, I have never visited; and I know that towards the 
end our captain felt pressed to get along. Our next destination 
was Madagascar; to reach which, under sail, it was necessary to 
run well to the eastward, in a latitude farther south than that 
of Capetown, before heading north. 

From Bombay we made a long leg to Singapore. We had sailed 
in early February; it was now late September, and our cap- 
tain, as I have said before, began to feel anxious to reach the 
station. 

We made the run to Singapore at the change of the monsoon, 
towards the end of September. and at that season a quiet passage 
is likely, unless you are so unlucky as to encounter one of the 
cyclones which frequently attend the general break-up of the 
weather at this transition period. 

From Singapore we carried the same smooth water up to 
Manila, where we stopped a few days for coal. This was the 
first of two visits paid while on the station to this port, which not 
our wildest imagination expected ever to see under our flag. Long 
as American eyes had been fixed upon Cuba, in the old days of 
negro slavery, it had occurred to none, I think, to connect posses- 
sion of that island with these distant Spanish dependencies. Here 
our quiet environment was lost. The northeast monsoon had set 
in in full force when we started for Hongkong, and the run across 
was made under steam and fore and aft canvas, which we were 
able to carry close on the wind; a wet passage, throwing a good 
deal of water about, but with a brilliant sky and delightful 
temperature. 

The Iroquois had been as nearly as possible nine months on her 
way from New York to Hongkong. A ship of the same class, the 
Wachusett, which left the station as we reached it, had taken a 
year, following much the same course. Her first lieutenant, who 
during the recent Spanish War became familiarly known to the 
public as Jack Philip, told me that she was within easy distance 
of Hongkong the day before the anniversary of leaving home. 
Her captain refused to get up steam; for, he urged, it would be 
such an interesting coincidence to arrive on the very date, month, 
and day, that she sailed the year before. 
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OR each bit of effective realism in “The Coming of Mrs. 

Patrick,” the new play by Miss Rachel Crothers now at 

the Madison Square Theatre, there is a corresponding bit 

of ancient claptrap. After the first act the creaking 

wheels of time-worn theatrical tradition make so much 
noise as they go round that the ear is dulled to the charm and 
truth of detail that make themselves apparent in a lower and less 
strident tone. 

Miss Crothers has built her play upon the following frame- 
work: Mrs. Patrick, an old friend of the family physician, Dr. 
Bruce, enters the Lawton home in March as a nuise to Mrs. 
Lawton, long an invalid. The home without the maternal hand 
at the helm is helplessly breaking up on the rocks of discord. 
The son drinks, the dinner is late, the servants leave, the invalid 
up-stairs grows worse. The nurse puts the household to rights, and 
she discovers that a man who wronged a girl model whom she 

















‘*The Coming of Mrs. Patrick ’—Act III 


MILLICENT EVANS AS “ NINA LAWTON,” LAURA NELSON HALL 
AS “MRS, PATRICK,” MINNETTE BROWN AS “ PAULINE SHANK” 


nursed is making love to the younger Lawton daughter. The older 
daughter likes Dr. Bruce—and so does Mrs. Patrick. Six weeks 
later the crisis comes in Mrs. Lawton’s illness. A, chafing-dish 
party is in progress, and during its course it is made known 
that the Lawton boy has been entrapped by the girl model, and 
that a midnight marriage is planned—that Dudley Birmingham, 
who caused her downfall, is virtually engaged to Nina Lawton— 
that Ellinor Lawton is jealous of Mrs, Patrick. To prevent the 
midnight marriage Mrs. Patrick plies Billy with cocktails, and 
as the physician and Ellinor burst in, Billy is in the midst of a 
maudlin proposal to Mrs. Patrick. The next morning the model 
comes to Mrs. Patrick’s room—she is packing up to leave the 
house forthwith. Ellinor enters. So do Billy and Dr. Bruce. 
Mrs. Patrick is accused; then the model admits the facts one by 
one. Everybody understands Mrs. Patrick and her motives and 
begs her to stay. She stays. 

By June the invalid has recovered. Mrs. Patrick has accom- 
plished all the good she can for all the people she can. This 
leaves her the last act in which to concentrate her attention on 
Dudley and to save Nina. She does this by tricking him into ex- 
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posing himself. The older daughter, after a téte-A-téte with the 
physician, goes up-stairs to devote herself to her mother, and 
Mrs. Patrick permits the physician to devote himself to a very 
long and very literary proposal—with a happy answer. ; 

The character of Mrs. Patrick is consistent in its undeviating 
meddlesomeness, and in trying to make the part a sympathetic 
one Miss Crothers has followed only the feminine side of her 
judgment. In drawing the character of the physician she is 
scarcely more humanly credible. The play’s structure is a string 
of episodes after the first act. Those which involve the little 
domestic issues are capital, but they grow out of what might 
be called “ situation-episodes”—the children of stilted artifice 
dressed out in really modern and genuinely true garments. 

The women of the play are excellently conceived, and Miss 
Crothers has made two or three “ juveniles” that are the equals 
of that dear youth Clem—they are all well acted, too. Miss Laura 
Nelson Hall as Mrs. Patrick radiates the spirit of goodness and 
helpfulness to a notable degree, and manages by very natural and 
carefully repressed methods to dominate the play. The mounting 
of the piece reveals the “ in-between” age of wall-paper and black 
walnut, and recalls the time when Flora MecFlimsy reigned in 
Madison Square. : 


There is current in the talk of persons in the theatrical pro- 
fession, I believe, a thing which is bromidically described—or, 
at least, is always referred to in laudatory advertisements of a 
play—as “a good laugh.” There is no doubt that the thing so 
termed is a most desirable thing; there is equally little doubt 
that the cause which brings it about is more or less unimportant. 
Now, it is a dangerous, a very unwise, procedure to recommend 
any form of entertainment; yet I am going to fly in the face of 
wisdom and caution, and urge any one who appreciates the psycho 
logical, physical, and spiritual benefits which flow from “a good 
laugh” to lose no time in visiting the Garrick Theatre, or any 
other theatre where they may be in future, and witnessing the legs, 
features, and other manifestations of the personality of Mr. Francis 
Wilson disporting themselves in Charles Marlow’s faree “ When 
Knights Were Bold.” Some of us who are very aged and very 
experienced remember the days, almost a quarter of a century ago, 
when Mr. Wilson’s incomparable legs and joyous countenance 
burst upon the vision of the New York public in a remarkable 
and delightful concoction known as “ Erminie.” Many millions of 
gallons of water have flowed under the bridge since then, but Mr. 
Wilson’s legs and countenance still preserve and exert their magic. 
[ believe that poems have been written in celebration of these 
twin monuments to the Spirit of Comedy; odes as eloquent could 
be addressed to them to-day. There is nothing in the least like 
them now on exhibition; and as for Mr. Wilson’s radiant, mobile, 
and irresistible countenance, it still makes glad the heart of man- 
kind wherever mankind is privileged to view it. In that unforget- 
table classic, “ The Egoist,’” Mr. George Meredith grows eloquent 
upon the subject of Sir Willoughby Pattern’s legs; this famous 
rhapsody might be applied, with some alterations, to the legs of 
Mr. Wilson. That gentleman’s trousered members do not have 
to do anything in particular in order to create their effect: they 
merely have to bring Mr. Wilson upon the stage, and the thing 
is. achieved. They are, as has been implied, the most persuasive 
instruments of comedy now before the public. But I do not mean 
to imply that Mr. Wilson depends wholly upon them for projecting 
his personality into the audience. His whole being radiates joy 
and comedy. He who should complain that the comedy is not 
of the most spiritualized and subtle kind is beneath the contempt 
of all honest persons. 

As to the plot of “ When Knights Were Bold,” I shall not spoil 
in advance the pleasure of anybody who has not yét seen the play 
by recounting its story. It is enough to say that it is a kind 
of present-day paraphrase of that remarkable masterpiece, “ A 
Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court,” with a dash of 
“The Road to Yesterday” thrown in. I shall not say more. Go 
and see the play. And when Mr. Wilson, inadvertently dipping 
his hand in the scalding mustard foot-bath which has been prepared 
for him, falls, in exquisite anguish, upon his sofa, you will in- 
stantly forget that there are such phenomena in the world as the 
plays of the late Mr. Ibsen and the activities of the Night: Court, 
and you will go forth afterward into the night in such a mood 
that you will not even object to the atrocious extortions of your 
cabman. It is also perfectly certain that you will wonder, the 
next morning, what in Sheol there was to laugh at. But this 
will be purely a result of arid intellectuai reflection, and is of no 
importance whatever. 

Mr. Wilson is ably assisted by an excellent cast. Especially 
delectable are Mr. Clarence Handysides as Rev. Peter Pottleberry, 
Mr. Joseph Allen as Barker, Mr. Augustin Duncan as The Hon. 
Charles Widdecombe, Miss Pauline Frederick as the magnificent 
and haughty Lady Rowena, and Miss Edna Bruns, who is exceed- 


_ ingly charming and winsome as Lady Millicent. 
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A Platform Panorama 
(Continued from page 1725.) 


their way to the correctional institutions, 
and from time to time a_ black-painted 
wagon rolls up to the door of the morgue, 
bringing the body of a suicide, perhaps, or 
of those of victims of accidents and crimes, 
who are beyond the doctor’s help. 

It is a dismal procession, in which the 
men are outnumbered ten to one by the 
other sex, that during the day is continu- 
ously turning into Twenty-sixth Street 
from Avenue A. Scarcely one is_ there 
among them who is not bound on a melan- 
choly errand. That dishevelled woman, 
sobbing frantically as she hurries toward 
the hospital, regardless of the attention she 
attracts, has perhaps just received notifica- 
tion that her husband has been fatally 
injured at his work and taken to Bellevue, 
or that her child has been run over in the 
street and carried off by an ambulance. 
The mother and daughter, who are attempt- 
ing to avoid observation in the throng, are 
on their way to the boat-landing on the 
chance of getting the opportunity to say 
farewell, as he passes from the prison-van 
to the Blackwells Island boat, to a son and 
brother, who has been sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary. 

Fifty-ninth is a street of dissimilitudes, 
povery-stricken at its extremities and 
opulent at its. centre, like most of the other 
streets that cross Fifth Avenue. The street- 
car passenger, on the trip across town, may 
observe the outward indication of almost 
every degree of wealth and indigence, from 
rickety tenements to hotels and _ residences 
that are in every sense of the word palatial. 
Indeed, the newest of the three hotels that 
command the broad plaza at the entrance 
to Central Park is one of the most magnifi- 
cent—if not the most magnificent—in the 
world. The proprietor of one of these hotels 
told the writer that there was not a guest in 
the house who had inquired what was the 
rental of his apartments, or ever cared 
what was the amount of his bill. Passing 
through Fifty-ninth Street, there are in 
Sight from the street-car the splendid town- 
houses of many of the most spectacularly 





wealthy families in America, and some of 
the finest apartment and club houses in the 
city are on the line of route between Park 
Avenue and Broadway. ' 

Farther west in the same street the 
family washing is hanging from the front 
windows, and little children are carrying 
home to squalid hovels hats and aprons full 
of coal they have picked up on the. railroad 
tracks. As the car passes Roosevelt Hos- 
pital, one of the best-equipped institutions 
in this country or in Europe, the sightseer is 
afforded another contrast. On one side of 
the main entrance—that devoted to charity 
patients—a lame man, pallid and emaciated, 
is limping alone from the door on crutches. 
3efore the door of the private patients’ 
entrance a stately carriage, with liveried 
coachman and footman, is waiting, and 
toward it an elegantly attired woman, con- 
valescent after an operation, is slowly mov- 
ing on the arm of an eminent surgeon, at- 
tended by husband and daughter, one or two 
of the medical staff of the hospital, and 
several uniformed nurses. 

On the run back to the Battery along the 
western edge of the town there is not so 
much of diversified interest as we have wit- 
nessed on the trip around the opposite 
curve. However, there is enough alone in 
the ocean-steamship piers, extending from 
Fourteenth Street almost to the southern 
extremity of the island, to occupy the atten- 
tion of -the intelligent spectator. For this 
entire distance wagons and drays, from two 
to twenty abreast, loaded down with 
merchandise of every conceivable descrip- 
tion, line the wharf-yards, rank upon rank, 
block after block, awaiting the opportunity 
to drive out upon the piers. Chief John 
Kenlon, of the Nineteenth Battalion of the 
Fire Department, which is composed of the 
companies of the fireboats that safeguard 
the water front, when asked recently the 
value of the property daily loaded and un- 
loaded on the New York wharves, declared 
that he would not guarantee within millions 
of dollars the accuracy of any estimate he 
might make. 

The trip around the Belt Line may end 
where it began, the cosmorama concluding 
with a glimpse, just before the Battery is 
regained, into the Syrian quarter in Green- 
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wich Street, where sallow and furtive-eyed 
Orientals, clad half in their own costume 
and half in that of the West, sip sticky 
liqueuers outside the doors of cafes. 
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SYMPHONY 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 


T is a rather singular fact, the explanation of which need not 
now be pondered, that New York concert audiences of the 
best class are astonishingly unresponsive to music which 
deviates in a marked degree from tamiliar and well-explored 
paths. To call this tendency “conservatism” would be to 
dignify it quite beyond its deserts. A judicial and meditative 
attitude toward novel manifestations of any creative art is no 
doubt an excellent thing; but it is admirable only when it goes 
hand in hand with a quick and sensitive perception of excellence, 
even when that excellence discloses itself through new forms and 
according to strange and unwonted patterns. I have before per- 
mitted myself the satisfaction of quoting upon this page a memo- 
rable passage from one cf Mr. Henry James’s earlier essays, in 
which, while ostensibly addressing those who are concerned in the 
practice of criticism, he condenses in a paragraph all that the 
finest wisdom can teach a public regarding its attitude toward 
creative art. The ideal spectator, no less than the critic, says Mr. 
James, must unwearyingly seek “to lend himself, to project and 
steep himself, to feel and feel till he understands; ... to have 
perception at the pitch of passion . . . to be infinitely curious and 
incorrigibly patient, and yet plastic and inflammable and de- 
terminable. . . . He knows that the whole honor of the matter, for 
him, besitles the success. in his own eyes, depends upon his being 
indefatigably supple, and that is a formidable order.” Formidable 
indeed! It is an admonition which one would have printed in all 
concert programmes, quoted as a preface to all books of new and 
curious trend, displayed at the entrances to all art galleries. One 
will be reminded, perhaps, that Mr. James was addressing the ideal 
eritie and spectator. Quite true; but surely we can all aspire, 
even endeavor, te attain to such a condition. One’s quarrel with 
the representative audiences of a city which hears virtually every- 
thing in music that is worth hearing is that they do not, appar- 
ently, seek to achieve any lovelier attitude toward unfamiliar 
artistic manifestations than one which, either expressly or in 
spirit. is steadfastly and incurably hostile. It is difficult to recall, 
for example, a single im- 
portant orchestral score of 
new and adventurous charac- 
ter which has been set before 
the musical public of New 
York within recent years 
(to confine ourself to the 
more or less immediate 
present) without vols 
antagonism, derision, 
contempt. Doubtless there 
have been cases that would 
seem to disprove my conten- 
tion; but the attitude which 
we are considering is un- 
mistakably characteristic 
and typical. It was only 
last spring that we were 
exercising, our wit and’ our 
fancy upon that superbly 
imaginative pfece of tone- 
painting, Debussy’s La Mer, 
while a year before we had 
similarly honored an emi- 
nent visitor, M. Vincent 
d’Indy, who chose to give 
us an opportunity of hear- 
ing certain of his extremely 
original and impressive 
works. Now it is Anton 
Bruckner who has been dis- 
tinguished by the sort of re- 
ception which we reserve for 
bestowal upon music-makers 
who are audacious enough 
to surprise us. Bruckner, 
to be sure, has been dead 
for more than a decade; he 
is by no means a new figure 
in the world of music; but 
he is an importunate and 
a perturbing figure, concern- 
ing whom there is no 
definitely formulated con- 
sensus of opinion: therefore 
we do not welcome his 

















Mme. Bressler-Gianoli as “Carmen” 


presence in our concert- 
THIS REMARKABLE IMPERSONA rooms. We are not willing 
TION IS AGAIN A STRIKING FEA- even to bear with him a 


second time. that we may 
verify our impressions. 


TURE OF OPERATIC ACTIVITIES AT 
THE MANIATTAN 


Dr. Karl Muck placed Bruckner’s ninth symphony, in D-minor. 
upon the programme of the Boston Symphony Orchestra for its 
opening concert of the local season, at Carnegie Hall, on No 
vember 7, and it was then heard by an immense and representative 
audience for the first time in New York. The manner of its recep- 
tion was such that .it would be entirely reasonable for Dr. Muck 
to confine all his New York programmes in future to works 
which have already been heard at least half a dozen times—to 
stich predigested musical fare as may be accepted with that un- 
questioning acquiescence which, it would seem, is the preferred 
attitude of our audiences. 
Indeed, one vivacious com- 
mentator expresses the 
pious hope “that Dr. 
Muck will spare this pub- 
lie further hearings of 
Bruckner’s demonstrations 
of thematic theorems with 





corollaries of harmonic 
coeflicients. There is 
enough beautiful music 


to provide New York with 
entertainment less nar- 
cotic. Let these learned 
proclamations,” he urges, 
‘be reserved for the aca- 
demic consideration of the 
Bostonians.” 

But these, after all, are 
secondary matters; let us 
consider, perforce briefly. 
the extraordinary work of 
which Dr. Muck and the 
Boston orchestra gave so 
splendidly eloquent an ac- 














Senora Maria Gay 


count. Bruckner began THIS SPANISH SINGER, WHOSE 
his ninth symphony in CARMEN HAS MADE A _ SENSA- 
April, 1891;° he finished TION IN EUROPE, IS UNKNOWN TO 
the third movement in AMERICA 

October, 1894. Bruckner 


died October 11, 1896, 
leaving the symphony incomplete—incomplete, that is, according 
to the classic standards which require that a symphony shall end 
with a fourth movement. 

This is not the place tg write in adequate. detail of the career 
and personality of Anton Bruckner—Bruckner, the most deeply 
pathetic figure in the history of musical art; the uncouth, un- 
lovely, essentially inarticulate genius, who, like the poet Gray, 
never, in his human intercourse, “‘ spoke out,” yet who saw visions 
and dreamed dreams as colossal, as grandiose, as unregulated and 
chaotic, as sublime, as those of William Blake. 

It is not unlikely that in his ninth symphony we have this aston- 
ishing music-maker at his best—certainly at his most characteristic. 
Bruckner, always an impassioned propagandist for the genius of 
Wagner, could not always escape the tornadic influence of the 
incomparable tone-poet whom he acknowledged as his master; and 
in the D-minor symphony, as in most of Bruckner’s writing, there 
is page upon page that comes straight from the scores of the 
author of “Tristan und Isolde.” We are reminded of “ Die 
Walktire,”’ the “Faust Overture,” “ Parsifal,’ “Tristan”: the 
voice is unmistakably the voice of Wagner. Yet over and above 
these things, quite in despite of them, one is aware always of an- 
other and dominating personality, the personality of Bruckner. 
His: music, at its best, is absolutely his own. 

And what music, then, it is! We are reminded of Blake (I have 
already named him), of Whitman in his supreme moments; of 
those seers and visionaries who have stood appalled before supernal 
visions, visions so wenderful, of so overwhelming and awful a 
beauty, that their beholders can tell of them only in hushed and 
broken whisperings, yet, as it were by the Infinite Grace, with a 
solemn and haunted eloquence that conveys something of the mar- 
vels that have been perceived. It is this quality in the music of 
Bruckner-—this manifested sense of great and hidden mysteries, of 
transcendent wonders more than half unveiled—which must 
eventually, one is convinced, make any criticism of its very obvious 
faults a duty to be undertaken with reluctance and accomplished 
with much care and circumspection. These faults are, it has been 
said, sufficiently apparent. The genius of Bruckner was erratic, 
spasmodic, uncontrolled; there are arid wastes in his music; he 
is not always the apocalyptic seer, the inspired prophet. But when 
he is most absolutely and sincerely himself, he is securely among 
the mighty ones of art; he seems, then, to have been gifted with 
the faculty of inner sight, with the exalted emotion of those who. 
spellbound, are aware of divine and unutterable thines; with the 
isolation of those lonely spirits who discern that which is forever 
denied to the arrogant, the contemptuous, and the over-wise. 
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A Federal Clearing-house Which 
Handles Millions 


By John W. Hall 


OxeE of the busiest adjuncts of the United 
States government is the bureau of the Post- 
oflice Department known as_ the Dead 
Letter Office, but more properly described 
as the Postal Clearing-house. During the 
month of October more than a million and a 
quarter pieces of mail reached and were 
disposed of by that office. There are two 
kinds of mail matter which reach the dead- 
ietter office. One kind, and by far the 
vreater, is of that class of matter which 
cannot be delivered to the addressee. Fail- 
ure of delivery may arise from any one of 
several causes. The direction may be il- 
lecible or insufficient, the addressee may 
have removed without leaving any forward- 
ine order, and the sender may have failed 
to give any return address. In such cases as 
these the natural and only destination is, of 
course, the dead-letter office. 

Under a departmental ruling every piece 
of returnable mail matter, except printed 
circulars, must be returned to the sender. 
This necessitates the opening of every sealed 
piece which reaches the office in order that 
the name and address of the sender may be 
learned. A large clerical force is necessary 
to do the work, as is clearly shown by the 
statement that during the month of October 
437.031 pieces were returned. That was the 
largest number of pieces returned any one 
month in the history of the office. 

Of the 1,234,281 pieces which reached the 
office in October, 6172 contained money 
amounting to $6918 25, of which amount 
$5757 25 was returned to the senders. 
There being no possible way of knowing the 
names of the senders, or, if the names were 
ascertainable, the addresses being lacking, 
the remainder could not be returned, and 
was, consequently, turned into the Treasury 
to the credit of the dead-letter office. 

An idea of the number of mistakes made 
by the letter-writing public can be under- 
stood by the showing of the New York City 
Post-oftice for two weeks. For the fortnight 
onding October 30, there were sent from 
that office to the dead-letter office 28,115 
letters, 38,000 post-eards. and 8170 pieces of 
miscellaneous matter, totalling 74.285 
pieces. 

The souvenir post-card craze which has 
swept both the old and new country adds 
greatly to the work of the office. It is esti- 
mated that there are more than a million 
of these cards mailed in the United States 
each day of the year, and of this number 
approximately 50,000 reach the dead-letter 
oflice. The number of post-cards confiscated 
each month, as being of obscene character, 
approximate 9000, Many pieces of obscene 
mail matter from foreign countries other 
than post-cards get into the mails of the 
United States. .Some elaborately bound 
books and other publications are confiscated 
because they are of obscene character. 

Packages of merchandise, embracing every 
known article from the baby-rattle to the 
most costly jewel, reach the dead - letter 
oflice in such shape that they cannot be re- 
turned to the senders. Unreturnable articles 
are put up in packages, and the packages 
ire marked in such manner as to give a 
fairly intelligent idea of the contents. This 
done, they are catalogued, both by number 
and description, and they are annually auc- 
tioned off to the highest bidder. The dead- 
letter package sale is a yearly event in Wash- 
mgton which is looked forward to by many 
who like to buy at “sight unseen.” The 
annual number of packages sold runs well 
up into the thousands, netting the govern- 
ment a considerable sum; and with an eye 
single to business the department arranges 
for the sales during the days just preced- 
ing the Christmas holidays. These sales are 
conducted fairly, an outside auctioneer be- 
ing viven the contract for making the sale. 
Employees of the department whose business 
It is to put up, arrange, and catalogue the 
packages, and’ who, by reason of their em- 
ployment, know the contents and value of 
each package, are prohibited by law from 
buying at the sales. There are upon record 
instances of employees violating the law in 
Comiection with these sales, with the con- 
sequent loss of their positions. 
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“The only thing that prevents your get- 
ling @ good beating, sir, is your gray hair.” 














* That objection now being removed, young 
man, you can go as far as you like.” 





Her Stipulation 


WHEN a rosy-cheeked, good-natured Irish 
girl, fresh from the other side, recently 
sought employment in the service of a 
Germantown woman, the latter began anx- 
iously to interrogate the girl as to her 
qualifications. 

“Can you cook, Nora?” asked the lady, 
most earnestly. ‘Are you a good cook?” 

“ Yes, mum, I t’ink so,” responded the girl, 
naively, “if ye’ll not try to help me.” 





Thoughtful 


THEY had about ended their honeymoon 
and settled the preliminary arrangements 
for housekeeping, when the young husband 
discovered that he must leave .town for a 
whole week on business. 

‘Must you go, Richard?” came in re- 
proachful tones from his bride. 

“There is no way out of it,” answered 
Richard, gloomily. ‘“ But, dear, that the 
separation may seem less abrupt, I purpose 
to go on an accommodation train instead of 
the express.” 





Just So 


A Boston man, visiting Montana for the 
first time, was riding with a native son, 
when the latter, pointing in a certain di- 
rection with his whip, observed: 

“Over there lie what we call the Bad 
Lands.” 

“ Really?” queried the Bostonian. “ Aban- 
doned farms, I suppose,” 





































































PRESIDENT DIAZ AND MR. ROOT 


(Continued from page 1721) 


Diaz passes away. Such apprehension is not well grounded, is 
not justified by tacts and present conditions, and is entirely un- 
just to President Diaz. 

He has done and is doing his work of upbuilding Mexico and 
uplifting the Mexican people solidly and well. He has laid deep 
and broad foundations. He has sought to educate his people in 
patriotism and civic righteousness. He has shown them the dif- 
terence between wisdom and unwisdom in commercial and govern- 
mental policies and affairs. He has taught them, as has been 
said, respect for law and the wisdom of peace, order, and the quiet 
administration of justice. He has indoctrinated his people with 
high principles which are imperishable. He has uplifted and en- 
lightened and regenerated his whole people, and when he passes 
away most of the good that he has wrought will remain, for it 
is not small or specious or paltry or purely personal or in any 
sense ephemeral. : j 

Modein Mexico will continue to progress when General Diaz 
dies, and will thrive and advance by reason of the peaceable, or- 
derly, wise methods which he has outlined for it. 

I am convinced of this now that I have been brought into close 
contact with many of the important men of our sister republic. 
The country that produces the class of men who are participating 
actively in the political, professional, and commercial life of 
Mexico to-day need have no apprehension as to its future. 

The day of the professional revolutionists, of the bandits and 
the bushwhackers, has long since gone by in Mexico. The intelli- 
gent people of the country understand the value and necessity 
of peace and are ardent in the desire for it, and that country has 
the happy fertune of being ruled by a man of intelligence. That 
is one of the fine blessings President Diaz has bestowed upon it. 
He truckles neither to the mob, to the demagogue, nor to the 
ignorant politician. He advises with the wise men of the nation 
and pursues the policy he honestly believes to be best for the 
welfare of Mexico, without reference to popular clamor or to the 
yelping of yellow journals. 

In’ many ways Mexico is infinitely a better place to live in than 
the United States. There is to-day certainly no better governed 
ecuntry in the world. 

Another illustration of President Diaz’s policy of selecting able 
men to assist him may be seen if one takes the pains to scan the 
list of representative men whom he has sent to Washington in 
diplomatie capacity. 

In the last twenty years we have had accredited to this govern- 
ment such men of force, character. intelligence, and probity as 
Romero, Aspiroz, Casasus, and Creel, all persons of distinguished 
achievement and of the highest standing in their own country; 
men truly representative of what is best and greatest in Mexican 
life and civilization; men selected with a rare and fine discrimi- 
nation not always employed in the past by the appointing power 
in this country in making choice of our official representatives in 
Mexico. 

Nothing in this hemisphere in the way of public welcome and 
entertainment has ever been seen of a more sumptuous and splen- 
did character than was undertaken and brought to a happy ful- 
filment by the Mexican government, in that of Mr. Root. 

Money. talent of high order, coupled with feelings of real and 
cordial kindness, combined to make Mr. Root’s presence in the 
republic a brilliant and memorable event. No pains were spared 
to show him every phase of commercial, administrative, official, 
social, life and activity. Banquets, receptions, and festivals were 
provided with almost dazzling frequency. Splendid and elaborate 
pageants and spectacles were arranged for the delight of Mr. 
Root and his friends, and he was enabled to see thousands of 
Indians arrayed in ancient costumes and enjoying ancient rights 
and festivities. : 

All that was best. all that was interesting and attractive and 

instructive in the country was brought to his attention in the 
most agreeable, artistic. and beautiful fashion. 
The garden-party at Chapultepec was the most effective feature 
of the festivities. The old castle and the precipitous hillsides, 
the environing forests, the adjacent lakes, were illuminated with 
almost countless electric lights. Varicolored foundations burst 
in cascades of radiant light on the green hillside, and fifty bands 
discoursed sweet. music. This will probably be set down in the 
history of beautiful spectacular entertainments as the most suc- 
cessful and costly ever witnessed on the American continent. 

There were a score of other entertainments of equal interest, 
and Mr. Root was taken on special trains for a week’s journey 
to places of prime importance, to historic and scenic points of 
view, and to other parts of the republie where he saw rural life 
and industries and looked with undisguised interest upon the 
pyramids and other splendid antiquities and ruins left by pre- 
historic races. 

Mr. Root spent two weeks in Mexico, and every hour, every 
minute was crowded with action and interest. The President 
committed his distinguished guest to the charge of his own son, 
Major Diaz: Governor Landa y Escandon of the Federal District; 
Mr. Limantour: Mr. Pablo Del Rio, one of the greatest lawyers 
in Latin America; General Pedro Rincon Gallardo; Colonel Cruller ; 
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and other men of distinetion. Special entertainments and diver- 
siens were planned for the entertainment of Mrs. Root and Miss 
Root, and nothing that kindness, good-will, and unfailing cour- 
tesy could suggest at any moment or any place was left undone. 

I was interested, as any one would be, in ascertaining the im- 
pression made upon President Diaz by Mr. Root, and equally 
desirous to learn Mr. Root’s estimate of President Diaz after 
considerable persenal conyersations and contact with him. 

It was delightful to know that each of these men conceived a 
hearty adinira tion and liking for the other based upon respect 
and intelligent appreciation and knowledge of the other’s fine 
qualities of mind and character. 

President Diaz told me, in the course of an interesting conver- 
sation, after Secretary Root’s departure, that he had not talked 
five minutes with Mr: Root before he knew him to be a man of 
keen, logical, resourceful mind, of high integrity, of strength, and 
strength of character. Of course, one of the main reasons for 
the remarkable success which President Diaz has achieved is to 
be found in his capacity for knowing and readily sifting men. 

What Mr. Root thinks of President Diaz he has sincerely and 
lucidly set forth in the concluding paragraph of his speech to the 
American colony. He expressed to me many times in private 
conversation his high estimate and admiration for President Diaz 
and counted it one of the very fortunate experiences of his life 
that he had been given this opportunity to meet and to really 
know this truly remarkable man. 

Mr. Root’s visit to Mexico closes his tour of Latin-American 
countries, the tour which he commenced last year when he made 
his journey in a war vessel along the coasts of ‘South America. 
and so far as the result of his trip immediately and_ practically 
affects the United States his recent visit to Mexico is by far 
the most important, the most impressive, the most significant. 

Singularly enough, it was almost overlooked by the press of 
the United States, for the reason, possibly, that at that moment 
the President was making speeches in the Mississippi Valley, and 
Mr. Taft was being received in Japan, where his advent was sup- 
posed to have more or less bearing upon our future relations with 
that country. 

jut our relations with Mexico are of great practical and ever- 
increasing importance. There are nearly 50,000 Americans re- 
siding in the Republic of Mexico, and there is more than six 
hundred millions of American capital invested in that country. 
President Diaz told me that he had this year signed upwards of 
800 mining patents for American citizens. Our people are going 
into Mexico daily and in certain places are building towns which 
are almost wholly American in population and character. 

This country is rich in mineral and agricultural possibilities 
and is being developed with skill and intelligence. President Diaz 
knows, like all new countries, that it- needs men of intelligence 
and character and capital, and for that reason he has always 
extended a kindly welcome to Americans who could meet these 
conditions. For adventurers and fugitives from justice our Mexi- 
can neighbors have small use. But for the man who can be of 
real service in assisting in the development and adding to the 
prosperity of that country I think there will always be place, 
and a welcome and an assurance of just and honorable treatment. 

Mexican labor is coming into this country to assist in the up- 
building of the West and Southwest, we are sending capital and 
men of experience to Mexico, so there is a fair exchange and no 
robbery. 

Mr. Root made it perfectly plain that we wanted to maintain 
pleasant, unbroken, political relations with the government of 
Mexico and that we have no desire for a foot of territory or an 
iota of political influence within the country. 

There were all sorts of silly stories afloat, mainly concocted in 
the United States, as to the purpose and purport of Mr. Root’s 
visit. One tale was that he went to Mexico to open negotiations 
for the acquisition of Magdalena Bay. Another was that he hoped 
to negotiate with Mexico a treaty to prevent the immigration of 
Japanese laborers in the Republic of Mexico. Another theory 
was that his visit to Mexico was for the special purpose of enter- 
ing into a defensive and offensive outline with President Diaz 
for the purpose of keeping the peace in Central America. 

All of these stories were baseless and preposterous. Mr. Root 
did not go to Mexico upon professional errands. He did not go 
there to. talk about treaties cr boundaries or peace in Central 
America or the exclusion of the Japanese. He went because he 
wanted to accept the invitation of President Diaz, because Presi- 
dent Roosevelt earnestiy desired to have him accept it, and be- 
cause, speaking with authority as a representative American, he 
assure the people of Mexico of our good-will, our good 
intentions, and to put at rest forever suspicion which lurks in 
the minds of some Latin-Americans that the government of ‘the 
United States cherishes sinister and selfish designs upon the ter- 
ritorv of the other American republics. 

Mr. Root’s visit was in every sense conspicuously a happy, suc- 
cessful, and important occurrence, and_ its results ean only be 
fraught with good for the people of both countries. 
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Assets 


VuERE is a young fellow in Pittsburg who 
will undgubtedly “ get along,” although, as 
yet, he has not succeeded in amassing vast 


wealth. In fact, he receives a weekly wage 


of 315. He is, however, an extremely good- 
looking and entertaining young man, and 


not long ago succeeded in making such an 
impression upon the daughter of a well-to- 


do manufacturer that it was decided be- 
tween them that he “should ask papa.” 
This he proceeded to do,.and, to his sur- 


prise. was received not unkindly. 

‘Well, let’s see, my boy,” the old man re- 
marked, pushing up his glasses. “ What is 
your annual gyre 

‘Well, sir, I should estimate it at $2000,” 
the young man replied. 

* Well—not so bad, not so bad,” the old 
man said. ‘ That added to her interest at 
four per cent. on the $50,000 I have always 
said | would settle upon Mary at her mar- 
riage would give you $4000. You should 
he able to get along.” 

“Well, sir, to tell the truth,” the young 
man interrupted, “I took the .liberty of 
figuring that interest into my estimate.” 





A-I 


THERE recently entered the offices of the 
Civil Service Commission at Washington a 
dashing young darky of perhaps twenty 
years of age, who announced to the official 
who received him that he desired to “ get 
papers for an examination.’ 

‘Yrom what State are you?” 
tion put. 

The negro drew himself up proudly. “I 
am from the first State in the Union, sir,’. 
he replied. 

“New York?” 

“No, sir; Alabama.” 

* But,” protested the official, with a smile, 
“Alabama is not the first State in the 
Union. i 

* Alphabetically speaking, sir; 
ally speaking,” said the negro. 


was the ques- 


alphabetic- 





Natural 


THERE is a stalwart negro in a town of 
Alabama whose naturally fine singing voice 
is the feature of the local colored church 
choir. 

On one occasion, when the singer was suf- 
fering from a protracted illness, one of the 
deacons called to ascertain how the patient 
was “ gittin’ on.” 

“He’s got an awful bad cough jest now,” 
explained the singer’s wife, with a most 
mournful sigh. : 

“Well, dat’s too bad, dat’s too bad!” ex- 
claimed the deacon, casting about for some 
means of consolation. Then a _ happy 
thought struck him. ‘“ Come to think of it,” 
he added, “it ain’t no wonder, wif dat 
strong voice he was pressin’ on his lungs! 
He’s shore due to saat a cough now ’n’ then, 
ain’t he?” 





Unkind 


“We thought we had a pretty good joke 
om one of our leading Louisville physicians 
not long ago,” a Representative from the 
blue-zrass countr y recently remarked in 
Washington. “There was a little celebra- 
tion on “hand, and a number of banners had 
been hung in the streets, most of them 
hearing the coat of arms of Kentucky, the 
motto on which, you know, is ‘U nited we 
Stand, Divided we Fall.’ 

“Well, the doctor had consented to have 
oe end of the rope supporting a banner at- 
tached to his house, the other end being 
fastened to a building across the street. To 
his astonishment, he observed that when- 
ever a person passed by, he would break 
into x roar of laughter, point out the banner 
to some one else, and go on, still laughing. 

“This worried the doctor for some time, 
and finally he undertook an investigation. 

“Imagine his feelings, if you can, when 
he discovered that the other end of the rope 
can tade fast to an undertaking establish- 
nent.” 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS 


OF DECIDED MERIT 
Antony and Cleopatra 


Edited by Horace Howarp Furness, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Litt.D. A new volume of the Variorum 
Shakespeare. Roya! octavo, cloth, gilt top, uncut 
edges, $4.00 net; three-quarter levant, $5.00 net. 
Postage 30 cents extra. 


The True Patrick Henry 


By GEeorGE MorGAn, author of ‘‘The Issue. : 
tenth volume of the ‘True Biographies”’ Series. 
Twenty-four illustrations. An authoritative work. 
Crown octavo, cloth $2.00 net 
net. Postage 14 cents extra. 


Francois Rabelais 
By ARTHU R TitLtEy, M.A. The third volume of 
the ‘‘French Men of Letters’’ Series. With a 
frontispiece portrait and a bibliography. 12mo, 
cloth, paper label, $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.60. 


‘ : 

Poets’ Country 
Edited by ANDREW Lanc. A charming and elabo- 
rate volume, tracing the relations of the poets with 
the aspects of ‘‘their ain countrie,’ ” or with the 
scenes where they built their homes. Fifty full- 
page illustrations in color by Francis S. WALKER. 
Octavo, cloth, gilt top, $5.00 net. 


Below the Cataracts 
By WaLter TynpaLe. The author has lived 
among the people, and pictures them from the ful- 
ness of his knowledge. An indispensable book to 
any one going to Egypt, and will give pleasure to 
the stay-at-home. Sixty illustrations in color. 
Octavo, cloth, gilt top, $3.50 net. 


The Pearl: Its Story, Its 
Charm and Its Value 


By W. R. CatrE ve, author of ‘‘ Precious Stones. 

A volume full of interest, romance, and pea 
value. An ideal gift toa lover of the beautiful gem. 
Sixteen illustrations, four of which are in tints. 
12mo. Cloth, $2.00 net. Postpaid, $2.12 


HOLIDAY FICTION 
Beau Brocade 


By Baroness Orczy, author of ‘‘The Scarlet Pim- 
pernel,”’ “I Will Repay,’ “etc. A vivid romance of 
a chivalrous highwayman, ‘ ‘Beau Brocade,” full of 
go and excitement. Four full-page illustrations in 
color by CLARENCE F. UNDERWoopD. Decorated 
cloth, $1.50. 


When Kings Go Forth to Battle 


By WitiiAM WaALLace WHITELOCK, author of 
“The Literary Guillotine.’’ An exciting and highly 
dramatic modern story in a setting of love and ad- 
venture. Three full-page illustrations in color. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


The Affair at Pine Court 


By Netson Rust GILBert. A truly American 
tale of love and mystery taking place at Pine Court, 
the Adirondack lodge of a wealthy New- Yorker. 
Three full-page illustrations in color. Decorated 
cloth, $1.50. 


The Smuggler 

By Etta MIDDLETON TyspoutT. This new novel, 
by the author of ‘‘The Wife of the Secretary of 
State’’ and ‘‘Poketown People,” is a blithesome 
story which humorously relates the hair-raising 
things that happened to three American girls upon 
an island in Canada. Illustrated in color. Dec- 
orated cloth, $1.50. 


Beatrix of Clare 
By Joun REED Scott. A spirited romance of the 
fifteenth century, boldly ——— and skilfully 
carried out, is this new novel by the author of 
1906's most dashing romance, ‘‘The Colonel of the 
Red Huzzars.”’ Illustrated.in color by CLARENCE 
F. Unperwoop. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Lonely House 
‘Freaaieted from the German of AvoLF StTRECK- 
Fuss by Mrs. A. L. Wister. The first translation 
this noted author has made for some fifteen years. 
A delightful love story of gnystery and action. 
Illustrated in color. Cioth, $1.50. 


The Angel of Forgiveness 
By Rosa N. Carey. A story for young girls in 
their teens, possessing all the splendid qualities we 
have come to expect from so popular an author. 
Frontispiece in color. Cloth, $1.50. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Publishers Philadelphia 
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; half levant, $5.00 




















Financial 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 
tificates of Deposit. 


Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
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Proved 


A distinguished French physician has announced, as 
the result of his observation of our national cha:acteris- 
tics, that Americans are coming to look alike.—Daily 
Newspaper. 

You don’t believe it? Well, it’s 
As I will shortly prove to you, 
By taking you about the place 
And showing you face after face. 


true, 


Come on, and I will show you first 
Charles Evan Hughes and Willie 

As like are they as twin-born peas, 
As any blind man plainly sees. 


Hearst. 


Next look at Chauncey M. Depew, 
And tell me, is he Kyrle Bellew 
Or Mr. Fairbanks? On my heart, 
I cannot tell the three apart! 


also Mr. Taft,— 
fore and aft, 
really he, 

Jennings B.? 


there is 
Just look him over 
And tell me if ‘tis 
Or Colonel William 


Then 


Amongst the ladies, look around: 
What marked resemblances are found 
*Twixt Carrie Nation, fond and fair, 
And Nazimova debonair. 


And when Maude Adams comes along 
With Nordica, the Queen of Song, 
Pray tell me quickly, if you can, 
Which one of them is Peter Pan? 


And so it goes right down the line. 


There’s Anna Held and Hammerstein; 
And Reverend Charles T. Parkhurst, too, 
The replica of Johnny Drew. 


And dear old Andy Carnegie, 
Who looks so very much like me, 


That beggars stop me by the score 
To ask me for a Dinosaur. 


Gaston V. DRAKE. 





How Britain Rewards Her 
Generals 


TuovuGu the pensions which Great Britain 
allows her private soldiers are small—nec- 
essarily so, on account of the large number 


who wear his Majesty’s uniform—she has 
been most generous in rewarding her great 


captains. 

The Duke of Wellington was the recipient 
not only of the gratitude of his country, but 
of considerable sums besides. In his earlier 
Peninsular campaign he was granted a 
pension of $10,000 a year, and at the con- 
clusion of the Peninsular war in 1812 he 
received $500,000 for the purpose of pur- 
chasing an estate. After the great triumph 
of Waterloo the government bought for 
him the estate of Strathfieldsaye at a cost 
of $1,315,000. 

Lord Wolseley received $12 the 
completion of his Ashanti campaign; Sir 
Hugh Gough, in recognition of his services 
in the Sikh war, an annuity of $10,000; 
Sir Colin Campbell, for stamping down the 


25,000 on 


Indian Mutiny, $10,000 a year; and Sir 
Henry Havelock, for the famous relief of 
Lucknow, $5000 per year. 

Of the latter-day rewards of magnitude 


may be mentioned the $500,000 granted to 
Lord Roberts for his South-African serv- 
ices, and the $150,000 bestowed upon Lord 
Kitchener after Omdurman. 





Doubtless the Reason 


ProressoR SEARCHEM was engrossed in 
the study of all things that crawled. To 
him a pin had but one purpose—to impale 
insects; tin cans but one use—to house 
worms. 

“ Professor,” complained his young wife 
one evening, “ how the prices of vegetables 
are soaring! Just think of it, $2 for this 
bushel of apples, and half have worms in 
them.” 

“ Perhaps, darling,” commented the pro- 
fessor, as he strove to part the few remain- 
ing hairs on his shining head, “ they are of 
a very rare species.” 




















































































































SECRETARY TAFT’S MISSION TO JAPAN 


(Continued from page 1722) 


grants, which, it is aflirmed, the Japanese also declined to 
entertain. : 

According to the opinion of those most likely to be familiar 
with conditions in the Far East it is much less probable that the 
American cabinet has made such a proposal as the last mentioned 
than it is that the Japanese authorities would have hesitated to 
consider it; for at the present time Japan is doubtless very 
anxious to win the consent of the Powers to her formal annexation 
of Korea. Nevertheless American residents of the Far East will 
remember that should their national government make this move, 
it would be no more surprising than what the Washington g¢abinet 
has already done in the same connection. It is well known that in 
the first clause of the treaty of 1883 between Korea and the United 
States it is stated that if either of the high contracting parties 
is injured by a third party, the other shall interfere with her good 
offices to effect an amicable settlement: it practically guarantees 
the independence of Korea,.as other treaties do the integrity of 
China and the provinces contiguous. But in November, 1905, 
when the surrender of Korean independence was demanded at the 
point of the sword, and an appeal in accordance with the treaty 
was made to Washington, it was refused, and the treaty approved 
by the American Congress, and which could not be annulled with- 
out the consent of that body, was abrogated by the American 
cabinet. The immediate result of this arbitrary action was that 
a protectorate of Korea was enforced by Japan, with Korea’s conse- 
quent loss of sovereignty and independence. Every ong out here 
feels that Japan must have had some secret understanding with 
the American Executive, else this extraordinary procedure would 
not have occurred; and the lengthy and expensive despatch which 
resulted from Secretary Taft’s visit to Japan two years ago is 
naturally connected with the solution of this mystery. One rumor 
has it that America’s concession of her Korean rights to Japan 
was the price she had to pay for Japan’s acquiescence in the Ports- 
mouth treaty without indemnity from Russia. At any rate, if the 
Washington cabinet. can abrogate a treaty made with a foreign 
Power without the consent of Congress, it may very well be that 
the same Executive can exchange the rights which American 
citizens now enjoy in Korea for a settlement of the troublesome 
immigration question. The Seylla and Charybdis of the Wash- 
ington government in the face of another Presidential campaign 
will be the Japanese on the one side and the anti-Japanese labor 
element on the other; it might seem desirable, even at the expense 
of extravagant concessions to Japan, to avoid both horns of the 
dilemma by an immediate settlement of the immigration difficulty. 

It is, however, the hope of all foreign residents of the Far East 
that the United States will refrain from making any further 





concessions to Japan in Korea, even though by withholding them 
the final adjustment of the immigration question should be in- 
definitely delayed. If we are to judge from the sentiments of the 
public press, Japan is desirous of hastening the annexation of 
Korea, which, as we have suggested, she cannot formally do without 
the consent of those Powers having special treaties with Korea 
guaranteeing specific rights to their nationals resident in that 
country. Chief among the rights so guaranteed in Korea ar 
those of extraterritoriality, placing foreign subjects under the lega 
jurisdiction of their own consular authorities; and, furthermore 
these treaties fix in a general way the amount of custom duty t 
be levied on imported goods. In the enforced agreement of Novem 
ber, 1905, Japan promises to respect the conditions of these trea 
ties and the independence of Korea. The latter promise she ha 
failed to keep; and if so, what reason is there to suppose she wil 
ultimately adhere to the former? As the Japanese populace is 
apparently rampant upon the annexation of Korea, nothing is mor 
natural than that the authorities might seek to turn the attention 
of the disaffected masses from the immigration agitation to find 
appeasement in the glory, and freedom for spoliation, whic: 
formal annexation of Korea would bring. But American citizens 
have already suffered serious financial losses through their goy 
ernment’s abrogation of the treaty with Korea; and if they shoul: 
now be handed over to the tender mercies of a Japanese tariff ani! 
taxation systems, the extinction of American trade in Korea woul 
be only a matter of time. The material interests of the Unite: 
States in Korea are greater than those of any other nation; -ani 
if the American government could be persuaded to’surrender the 
advantages that these interests have secured, it would not be so 
difficult for Japan to get the other Powers, whose interests are less. 
to follow suit; for if the more important interests are compliant, 
it would at least be inconvenient for the lesser to refuse. 

The minds of foreign merchants in the Far East would be much 
relieved if they could relegate this contingency to the realm of the 
possible rather than the probable. If “Secretary Taft had any 
thing to do with the negotiations by which the American cabinet 
abrogated the alliance with Korea, it seems to many only a logical 
inference that the same astute statesman should be entrusted with 
the completion of the deal. The immigration question is pending 
and must be settled, and the British colonies are anxiously await- 
ing the outcome; the eyes of the world are centred on the two 
nations. Perhaps for this reason the head of the American 
executive, who has had so much to do with the inception of the 
immigration question, has selected as his successor one who like- 
wise knows the secrets of its history: for on the safe-conduct of the 
negotiations may depend the peace of the world. 
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The Editor’s Fix 


*T. cAn’t keep the visitors from coming 
up,” said the office-boy, dejectedly.  “ When 
i say you're out they don’t believe me. 
(hey say they must see you.” 

“Well,” said the editor, “just tell them 
that’s what they all say. I don’t care if 
vou cheek them, but [ must have quietness.” 

That afternoon there called at the office 
u lady with hard features and an acid ex- 
pression, She wanted to see the editor, and 
the boy assured her that it was impossible. 

“But I must see him!” she protested. 

‘I'm his wife!” 

‘That’s what they all say, 


” 


replied the 


hoy. 
That is why he found himself on the 
floor. with the lady sitting on his neck and 


smacking his head with a ruler, and that’ 
is why there is a new boy wanted there. 


The Wear of the Whip 


Tue principal was called before the 
schoolbeard. ‘ Professor Mentor,” said the 
President, ‘‘ Miss Squirming complains that 
she was grievously insulted by Mr. Dennis, 


who visited her class last Friday. What do 
you know about it?” 
* As you are aware, gentlemen,” explained 


Dennis is a poor man 
and the father of a very bad boy. This boy 
receives deserved punishment daily. Mr. 
Dennis simply told Miss Squirming that he 
couldn’t afford to have her wear out. his 
son’s pants. It was a poor interpretation 
of a just protest.” 


the principal, “ Mr. 





Apt 


THERE is a well-known metropolitan editor 
who dislikes nothing more than superfluous 
questions from his subordinates as to the 
conduct of their respective departments. 

On one occasion, it is said, the telegraph 
editor approached with this query: 

“ Here’s a story of a big landslide in the 
West. Under what head shall I put it?” 

“You might throw it in with the real- 
estate transfers,” caustically suggested the 
“old man.” 





With Thanks 


Bupp was a most sedate, precise, 
and altogether exemplary young = man. 
When he wooed and won Susan Smiley, the 
belle of the village, everybody rejoiced at 
John’s good fortune. However, he bore his 
triumph with. modesty and decorum until 
the day of the wedding. Then, for one 
awful moment, his air of aplomb failed him. 
When the officiating clergyman asked, ‘ Will 
you, John, take this woman to be thy wedded 


JOHN 





wife?” John responded, blushingly, “ Yes, 
please.” 
One Didn’t Cut 
“You have an analytical mind,” said a 


Senator to a Washington correspondent, 
“and I want you to tell me why Congress- 
man X, who is sharp and witty, remains 
popular with his colleagues, while Congress- 
man B, who is just as gifted, repels even his 
most ardent friends.” 

The correspondent promised to make a 
siudy of the two men. He heard both in de- 
hte, and made the following report: 

“ Both men are gifted, witty, and keen as 
a ragor, but Congressman X is a safety 
razor.” 





Occasionally 


EMPLOYER. “ Are you addicted to the use 


o! intoxicating liquors?” 


APPLICANT. “ No, sir. 
beer oecasionally.” 

EMPLOYER. “ How 

APPLICANT. * Only 
With some one, sir.” 


I drink a glass of 


often is occasionally?” 
when I am alone or 
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Wife and Children 


may go to Sunny California 
this winter, safely and in com- 
fort, on this superb. train. 
They will be only three days 
away. When you go, you too 
will like its luxury palepend: 


It is the only train to Southern 
California, via any line, for first-class 
travel only. You meet pleasant people. 

Runs daily, Chicago and Kansas 
City, to Los Angeles, San Diego and 
San Francisco. 


You can go direct to the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona in the through 
Pullman. 

Also carries Fred Harvey dining caf, 
new compartment and drawing-room Pulls 
mans; observation sleeper with ladies’ parlor, 
and a buffet club car. 

I would like to send you our Limited and 
Grand Canyon booklets. 

Adarete W- J. Be A Traffic Mgr., 

m 


Ry. System, 
18-2 ‘Raliway Exchange, Chicago, 


aifornia | 





















































Time and Temperature 


20 minutes 65° 


20 minute Development at a 
temperature of 65° with the 


KODAK 


TANK gives better results 
than can beobtained by hand. 











The Experience is in the Tank. 


Kodak Tank Developers are made in sizes suitable for all Kodak and 
Brownie Films. At all Kodak Dealers, $2.50 to $7.50? I 













EASTMAN KODAK COo., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Cupid: “I guess I'll get out. I don’t think it would be wise to carry this any BALTIMORE 
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LOOKING AFT 


‘RACINE BOATS” 





Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 


The BEST Money Can Buy WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
Sa kc Sa SRC kc SS ke Sk ic 


Now Building Light Ship No. 89 for BREA 
U. S. Government ‘3 romey ae Waly 
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If you want a boat or engine of any kind we A ’ ‘ % , PAY THE PRICE FOR : FAN 
offer you, without cost, 25 years experience 2 ~~? . y) ff 
and all the facilities of a $400,000.00 up-to-date \~ ba 
plant equipped to build anything from a canvas 
canoe toa 250 foot steel steam yacht. Contracts 
now being made for 1908 delivery. ; eal ; ee 
prs No. 1—describes Motor Boats, Auto acon BtHeiNhERy ee ee 
abin Launches, Cruisers, Shallow Draft Tunne ‘ a 
Boats for Florida, etc. Send 4c for postage. CANVASSERS 
pore med a F soci Boats, Jseotes BOTH LADIES AN.) GENTLEMEN 
vats, Dingheys, Barges, Canoes, Combinatign Make from $6.00 to $12.00 per day handli E : 
, AF 7 J Make « ‘ o $12, per day handling our Emergency 
Row and Sail Boats, etc.” Send de for postagé. Accident Cabinets and Toilet Specialties. Write quick. 
The Accident Cabinet Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 











Do You Want to OWN AN INTEREST Poca 
in this old established = M: t») H 
that will guarantee you 7 payable [= og Are You Interested in 
> invest fous $ush.be un? Aa a ehorktonios S| A 9 
you will be entitled to MS pecial Prices and - - Transportation by Sea © 

other ee ee Our ’ = 

prospectus for the asking. foal ° ° ~ 

RACINE BOAT MFG. CO ae Se eee 
- . 


BOX H.W. 


is the leading weekiy.devoted to Maritime matters. 

Muskegon, Michigan Its illustrations are original, its portraits not paid 

or a call at our branch stores will bring results, as advertisements, its records reliable, its staff of 

NEW YORE. - Y. BOSTON, 6AN6. 4 contributors experienced and eminent in all depart- 
122 W. 34 4 8 ilk St. 7 cs canoe siinate : . . 

ments, its sources of prompt information most com- 

‘Siaa ke. ey any | prehensive, its editorial attitude thoroughly inde- 

CHICAGO, ILL. SEATTLE, WASH. A ad | pendent. Ten cents a copy. 

1610 Michigan Ave, $21 First Ave., South ‘ f } 
116 Produce Ex change 


isin ek ee eee af ) Shipping Illustrated Go, *'° Kew "vor 


Look for Our Big Annual Exhibit . 
New —_ eng sone eo 7 to 14. - lt ." Soy VRS 
1icago, Coliseum, Jan. 1 to 8. x 
Boston, Stockanics Building, Jan. 25 to Feb. 1. 7 4 By JOHN FISKE 
X é 6,8 
American Political Ideas 


Viewed from the Standpoint of 
Universal History 


In such chapters as ‘‘ The Town Meeting,” ‘* The 
Federal Union,” and ‘‘ Manifest Destiny” the author 
traces the growth of our national political institutions 
and points their significance. 

Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


@® “The New York Central Lines Lead the World.’—Lesie’s Weekly. 
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